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Book the Second. 
THE OLD ROMANCE. 
Cuarrer II. Mavup says “ Yes.’ 


AUD CHRISTOPHERSON did not respond immediately to 
the question which Lord Evesby had put to her. She took 
time for her reply, and Lord Evesby waited anxiously. 

‘*T have a very fair memory,” said Mand at last; ‘‘I am not 
likely to have forgotten anything of importance. Was there any- 
thing of importance ?—let me see.” 

She affected to consider the past; but he broke in upon her 
reflection lest she should turn the whole retrospect into ridicule, as 
he thought that she might do. 

**You spoke of my future life, Maud,” he continued; ‘‘ and 
were interested in it sufficiently to wish that it were a better 
and a more earnest one. You said that I was a spendthrift, and 
a useless member of society, and that you believed it was in my 
power to improve my character and abandon a position that, so far 
as money was concerned, was certainly an embarrassing one.”’ 

**In a few words, I read you a lecture,” said Maud. 

‘* By which I have profited, and every word of which I have 
treasured,’’ he said very earnestly ; ‘‘ for in your interest in me, in 
your generous advice, I read a hope of gaining the affections of that 
thoughtful girl whose pity I had awakened.” 

*‘T did not think you were so hasty as this, Lord Evesby,”’ said 
Maud; ‘‘ that you would, in less than five minutes of our meeting, 
talk to me in this romantic strain. Is it policy? is it a good plan ? 
is it quite fair even to take me by surprise ?” 

** Ah, you have not thought of me much, I see,” replied Lord 
Evesby, looking very gloomily towards the gravel path at his feet ; 
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‘*and you have a right to check me. I was impetuous, but then I 
have been anxious to end this uncertainty. Great heaven, Maud, 
do you know how long this has lasted now ?” 

Maud was silent. If the impetuosity were genuine, if he had 
really thought of her so long and so ardently, she was not angry 
with it or him. And surely it was not solely for her money that he 
had been thus pertinacious and had even amended his life; for a man 
like him, to whom the great gates of society are always open, could 
with his title have secured a richer, fairer, and more amiable woman. 
-It might be really love for her, it was possible, she thought now, 
although she had been a girl of many doubts, and there had been 
times when she had almost despised him for his vacillation, and 
never, never times when he had seemed to her that glorious demi- 
god of a woman’s fancy, without whose love the woman’s heart 
collapses. 

‘**T want you to be matter-of-fact to-day,’ she said quietly, and 
after the silence had become embarrassing to both of them; ‘‘I 
know how long this has lasted on your side; you know what respect 
I have entertained for you on mine. When I left home after the 
quarrel, we lost sight of each other, and we were not suffering from 
grief much when we met in a railway carriage. We had got over 
our little troubles, and it was only you who would have sought to 
revive them.” 

‘*T knew where my one chance of salvation was.” 

She took offence at this. 

**T don’t care for that compliment, Lord Evesby,”’ she said ; 
‘*T do not believe in it.”’ 

‘* You were my salvation ; on my soul you were !”’ he cried with a 
fervour which surprised her ; ‘‘ for it was only you who could have 
led my steps aright and taught me a belief in my own unworthiness. 
And it was you, after all, that saved me, and led me to respect the 
honour of my house.” 

‘** No, it was not I,” replied Maud; ‘‘ some day I will tell you 
whom to thank, if I think that you have done well. I am not 
quite certain of it yet—I am even a little distrustful of this melo- 
dramatic style. But then you have been abroad, and the manners 
are more stagey there, I think.” 

‘*T have tried to be a good man, Maud,” he said reproachfully, 
‘‘and in that effort, made solely by your encouragement, you only 
see a mark for satire.” 

**No, I do not,” said Maud quickly; ‘‘ forgive me if I have 
pained. you; but you were extravagant in your speech, and I am 
prosaic to-day and cannot sympathise with it. Tell me the news, 
Alfred, and leave sentiment till to-morrow.” 

It was the first time for many years that she had called him by 
his Christian name, and his heart thrilled at it. He took hope from 
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it; he thought that he understood her; he had left a great deal to 
time, and he had faith now that time would reward him in conse- 
quence. And though he was disposed to be sentimental—though 
he was naturally of a sentimental turn, if not melodramatic—he felt 
that it would be better for him and for the hope of which he had 
raved a little, to keep to the news that she had expressed a wish to 
hear. He began his narrative, and affected her more by his simple 
details than he had done by his fine speeches, which, if the truth 
must be told, he had rehearsed a little coming along in the train 
that morning. For he had been anxious to strike whilst the iron 
was hot—to impress Maud Christopherson by his long fidelity. 

After all, he had not a great deal to tell her, but it was to 
the purpose, and he went a step or two higher on that pedestal on 
which a true woman always places the man she likes best. She 
could look up at him and respect him, and feel that it would not 
take a long while to love him, now that he had proved his strength 
of character and his moral courage. We need not follow Lord 
Evesby in his narrative, which may be related very briefly. He 
had paid his debts, or the greater part of them; he had lived quietly 
and unostentatiously; and he had not wagered a single penny on a 
racecourse since he had promised Maud that he would give up turf 
practices for ever. He had even accepted office under a man whom 
his father would not have served to redeem his whole fortune—an 
ambassador, who was a new man, and who had stepped into his 
post on account of his abilities, and not for the blueness of his blood— 
and he was going in altogether for diplomacy. He had met a few 
old friends abroad who had laughed at him and his new notions, but 
he had been civil to them, and had told them that he had had enough 
of that life which had given him the honour of their acquaintance, 
but had rendered his signature on the back of a bill a thing to be 
despised. And here he was at last upon leave of absence, a poor 
man, still one who could not only look his creditors in the face, but 
look steadily at his future and see nothing therein to daunt him if 
he kept strong. It was only a great disappointment at which he 
should ever give way. Such as he was in his new life, Maud 
Christopherson’s encouragement had made him, he implied; and it 
was only left her to guess by comparison what might become of him 
if all that he had laboured for still held itself aloof from him. He 
did not speak of it himself. 

«* And this is my work, then?” said Maud half timidly. 

‘‘ Yes; without you I should have been a loafer to the end of 
time,’”’ he answered. 

‘‘Then I am proud of my work,” she confessed; ‘‘ will that 
assertion content you ?” 

She held out her hand; he took it in his own and pressed it. 

‘* For the present it will,” he whispered. 
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There was no farther sentiment, and they walked back towards 
the house side by side, the best of friends. Mr. Lawson saw them 
coming, and would have rushed upon the lawn to congratulate them, 
had not his wife told him that he might mar all by his hasty con- 
clusions ; and Mrs. Lawson’s hint was for once taken and followed. 
After luncheon they went for a drive; and after the drive and after 
dinner they were in the grounds again, until Mrs. Lawson thought 
it was chilly, and was escorted into the house by her beetle-browed 
husband. Lord Evesby persuaded Maud Christopherson to linger 
there for awhile after the Lawsons had gone in; and it was a fair 
time for sentiment then, he thought—perhaps she thought so also 
—with the great yellow moon coming up over the sea, and the 
thickly-sown stars very bright in the blue immensity above them. 
Here began the world again for her, as it had begun for him, mapped 
out by that common-sense precept, which she had offered as to an 
old friend in whose career she was interested. 

“OQ Maud, try and love me—try and make my future all that 
it might be, blessed by your affection,’ he murmured, after a few 
sentences leading up to this romance. 

To this melodramatic stageyism perhaps, but Maud did not say 
so then. For a moment or two she trembled at his earnestness, 
and then she became pale and firm, as though in his agitated face 
she read a reproof to herself for her weakness. 

**You promised many things when you left here last,” she 
said; ‘‘and I answered, that if you returned with those promises 
fulfilled, and I was heart-free, that I would at least listen to your 
suit. But I cannot talk of a great love for you, and I am sure 
that you could find a woman better calculated to respond to your 
affection. I respect you very much—I am proud of you—’” 

** And you will accept me ?”’ he urged. 

**T am afraid still,” she answered. 

** Of me ?” 

““No, of myself. I regard you too calmly. I could lose you 
with too little regret,’’ she answered frankly. — 

‘* We are not boy and girl,” he said, after gravely considering 
this answer for an instant; ‘‘ you are five-and-twenty, and I am 
thirty years of age. But I love you with my whole heart, and you 
will soon learn to love me.”’ 

** You will believe that ?’’ she said; ‘‘ you have the courage to 
trust in me, and wed—me, the bad-tempered girl ?”’ 

‘* The warm-hearted, truthful girl, whom no one understands ex- 
cept myself,”” he cried. ‘‘ Maud, you will promise to be my wife ?” 

**T will promise—if you wish it.” 

“Wish it!’ he cried passionately, as he clasped her to his 
breast for a moment, and kissed her for the first time in his life, 
and found tears—were they wholly of joy ?—upon her fair face. 
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Thus it was at last that Maud Christopherson promised to be- 
come in good time Lady Evesby, of Evesby Court in Northamp- 
tonshire, and like a singular girl as she was, began to fetter her 
promise with conditions before they who had plighted their troth 
had returned to the house. 

‘* Tt is not necessary to sound the trumpets and beat the drums 
over this engagement, Alfred,” she said, when they were on the 
terrace again. ‘‘I have a horror of publicity. I do not wish to 
be congratulated and envied by my lady acquaintances for the next 
six months, and to be sure in my heart of all the spiteful things 
which will be said of her who angled for a coronet. You are going 
away again; let this engagement be known only to you and me and 
those within the house there until your return. When youare here 
to defend me from the Dorsetshire Philistines, proclaim the eecen- 
tricity of your taste if you will.” 

Lord Evesby might have been seen to change colour, had not 
his face been in shadow just then. Something in her remarks had 
startled him, or had suggested something which was not new to him, 
but was foreign to her. 

‘* My dear Maud, I do not care for any secrecy about a matter 
of this kind,” he said, speaking very slowly; ‘‘I am too proud of 
you—too afraid of exposing you to the attentions of other men.”’ 

‘You need not be afraid of that,” she said, a little caustically ; 
** you know that I am not liked in this world of country folk, and 
shall at least enjoy my position if curious people about here have 
nothing to say of me yet.” 

** You are about the first girl who has ever desired to keep her 
engagement a secret, I think,’ said Lord Evesby. 

‘It is for my own peace’ sake,” replied Maud; ‘‘though I 
can fight my own battles if it be necessary. Perhaps it is an impos- 
sibility, Alfred,” she added, with a little sigh; ‘‘ for Mr. Lawson 
must know of this, and his is not a reticent nature.” 

**O, I can answer for your stepfather. He will prefer it,”’ said 
Lord Evesby, with so much alacrity that he found the great gray 
eyes he leved suddenly looking into his keenly and almost search- 
ingly; ‘‘that is,’ he added, with less confidence, ‘‘I will ask 
him as a favour to be silent, and I know that he is too much in- 
terested in your happiness and mine to thwart any wish we may 
express.” 

‘* Ye-es,’’ said Maud thoughtfully, as she looked away from him 
again. She was leaning on his arm; but when they reached the 
open French windows, she withdrew her hand and said, 

‘**T shall not come in to-night. I shall not see you again till 
the morning. Good-night.” 

‘* But—” 

‘*But you must let me have my own way; I am of an im- 
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perious disposition, Alf, you know already,” she said smiling; ‘‘and 
I am tired, disturbed—quite a wild woman.”’ 

Lord Evesby thought so when he saw her face betray an emo- 
tion as of pain, which she evidently endeavoured to repress. 

‘‘ Your will is law to me, Maud,” he replied, bowing over the 
hand she had held out to him. 

‘‘T am glad of that,” she said lightly; ‘‘ thanks for your leave 
of absence. I am tired; I want to think of all this again,” she 
almost pleaded. 

** Tt is too late to repent,’’ he said laughingly. 

‘* Yes, I know that. And perhaps, Evesby, I shall wake up in 
the morning with an inclination to tell everybody in the county that 
I am going to be a real lady. Ill sleep on’t. Good-night.”’ 

He stooped and kissed her forehead, repeating her good-night, 
and let her pass away along the terrace, watching the flutter of her 
light silk dress until it disappeared through a doorway some twenty 
yards beyond. 

Then he remained very rigid and statuesque, thinking of it all 
again himself, perhaps, until some one came from the drawing-room 
to the terrace and struck him smartly on the shoulder. 

‘* Well, Evesby, is it a case at last ?’’ asked Mr. Lawson. 

‘* Yes, it’s a case,”’ was the dry rejoinder. 

‘*T congratulate you on your perseverance. She’s a prize worth 
securing—mad as she is. Did I not say that you had only to keep 
to the subject, to be undisturbed by her refusals, and her sharp 
words and her pious ones? I don’t know which I hate most at 
times. And she is yours—yours at last—and Lord Evesby has 
played his cards well.” 

He shook hands with him heartily; and Lord Evesby, a little 
put-out by his demonstrations, said gloomily, 

‘** You congratulate me as you would a man who had drawn a 
lucky number in a lottery.” 

** So you have.” 

** You know that I love Maud, that I have loved her for years.” 

‘*T am bound to believe all that you say,” replied Mr. Lawson 
ironically. 

‘* But you don’t believe me ?” 

‘“*O, you like her after your fashion; but as for any one loving 
that spitfire, by God, it is an impossibility! But she may be tamed; 
I have always said that there was a chance of taming Maud Chris- 
topherson.” 

‘* Be pleased to understand, Mr. Lawson,’’ said Lord Evesby, 
with a sudden assumption of dignity, ‘‘ that she is to be my 
wife, and that I will not hear a word spoken to her prejudice with- 
out calling the speaker to account. You know that I love that 
woman.” 
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‘“‘T know that you love almost any woman you meet,” replied 
Lawson, with a laugh. 

‘‘Tt’s a lie!’ said the nobleman, with more fierceness than 
might have been anticipated from his past demeanour. 

‘* And that women love you very often,” continued Lawson, not 
put-out in the least by the uncourteous denial given to his last as- 
sertion; ‘‘ for you are a man with a name, and a good-looking fellow, 
well up in sentiment. I don’t blame them—I don’t blame you. 
And now that the match is decided upon and success secured, 
why I, as a man of the world, will only smile at the bygones, along 
with the man of honour whom I have the pleasure to address. Shall 
we smoke a cigar together before we go in ?” 

** Tf you like.” 

Lord Evesby dropped into a seat that was handy upon the ter- 
race, put his hat aside, and clutched his head between his hands, as 
if with the sudden and insane intention of taking it off along with 
his hat. 

‘* What is the matter now ?”’ asked Lawson. 

‘** That girl is one of the best women in the world,” he cried ; 
‘‘T wish that I were worthier of her, that I was the man she 
thinks me, that my whole life had been the meek, inoffensive sim- 
pleton’s for which her purity gives me credit. And yet I have loved 
her for years, and it was only rage, disappomtment, recklessness— 
Lawson, I will be one of the best of husbands—I swear it here to- 
night.” 

‘‘T have no doubt of it—don’t make a noise,” said Lawson 
coolly, ‘‘ or they'll hear you. She’s upstairs with her mother, tell- 
ing her all the news, and here’s the room above us. Try a cigar, 
my lord.” 

But they had not heard a word of this strange dialogue. It 
might have saved Maud Christopherson much future trouble if they 
had; but she was full of her own version of the facts, and had stolen 
to her mother’s room, as Mr. Lawson had conjectured. She had 
found her mother before the dressing-glass, having her hair dressed 
by the maid, and had dismissed the servant, to Mrs. Lawson’s dis- 
satisfaction. 

‘You might as well have allowed Emma to finish my hair; I 
shall be a fright in the morning, Maud.” 

‘*T will be your maid myself to-night.” 

** You are very kind; but I always liked Emma’s touch—an in- 
valuable woman is Emma, Maud.” 

‘<T will ring for her presently, then,’’ said Maud, quickly moving 
aside; ‘‘I have only something to tell you in a few words. I have 
accepted Lord Evesby.” 

‘*T thought you would this time,” replied the mother, holding 
out her hand to her daughter. ‘‘I am glad. I think he will give 
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you a better and more cheerful home than this has been to you ; 
and in good time you will not be sorry to leave me again.”’ 

**T have accepted him—and I don’t love him a bit,” said 
Maud. 

** My dear child !”’ 

** And I have told him so,’’ continued Maud, ‘‘ so that he shall 
not expect any great bursts of affection on my part. But I like 
him, of course—I know no one, neither am [I likely to know any 
one, whom I shall like better than my faithful swain below-stairs. 
I have no depth of devotion in me, but my lord shall find me a most 
exemplary wife, and one who will like him better with every day, 
until the real love comes, mamma. I shall make him very happy, 
he tells me,” she cried ; ‘‘ and in his happiness I shall find my own. 
I am sure of that, or I would never have said yes.” 

The mother was vain and artificial and spasmodic ; but she was a 
true mother in some things, and as the daughter’s arms stole round 
her, and her head rested on her shoulder, the tears fell fast down 
the cheeks from which their natural bloom had departed, and the 
bloom of the hour, at half-a-guinea a box, had been brushed off for 
the. night. 

‘* Yes, you will make those happy who try to make you—I 
never did. Fortune was against me, my child,” she murmured. 

**No, no; I was to blame,” cried Maud generously. 

‘* Well, we will not say anything more about that—perhaps you 
were,” said Mrs. Lawson, reviving. ‘‘O dear, I wish you had 
not disturbed me like this to-night ; I shall be quite an old woman 
to-morrow. But God bless you, Maud, and make your marriage 
all peace and harmony, as my first was, though I do not say a word 
against the second—I never have—I never will.” 

She dashed a second series of tear-drops from her eyes, and 
looked very firm for an instant, and not unlike Maud in one of her 
own firm moods; then she lay back languidly in her chair, and 
pointed to the window, which was slightly open that warm summer’s 
night. 

- ‘Shut it, dear, shut it,” she said; ‘‘ those wretches are smok- 
ing on the terrace, I am sure.” 

Maud went to the window, and looked out, before she closed it, 
as her mother had requested. Was she nearer love for the man 
below than she had bargained for? and had his long attachment 
drawn him closer to her heart at last? Or was she spasmodic that 
night, and so unlike herself that she was very like her mother? 
There were some flowers in a vase upon the toilet-table, and she 
took them in her hand and shook down the blossoms upon the 
younger man sitting beneath the window enjoying his cigar. 

‘* Good-night,’”’ she murmured ; and before Lord Evesby could 
look up she was gone. 
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‘‘ Crowned with roses, O lucky Eros!” said Mr. Lawson, taking 
) a ? eo) 
another cigar from his case. 


CuHaprer ITT. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


Lorp Evessy remained a fortnight at the Woodlands, and courted 
Maud Christopherson every day. In that time Maud believed she 
had read his whole heart, knew every little secret that had ever nest- 
led there, and understood to the depths that character in which she 
was interested. He was the very man that she had always thought 
him, and hence she complimented herself on her own perspicacity : 
he was a weak man in many things, and brilliant in nothing; but a 
gentleman in the best sense of the word, earnest, affectionate, and 
true. If he was not gifted with those great qualities which command 
admiration and at times reverence, he was a fair sample of the aver- 
age Englishman; and what else could the ambition of Maud Christo- 
pherson desire? He had been careless as regards money matters ; 
he had been smitten at an earlier period with the national fever of 
turf speculation ; but he had shown firmness at the eleventh hour, 
and backed from the brink of the precipice to which his rashness had 
lured him. A promise to a woman had saved him; and the woman 
had been grateful for his precaution, and was to reward him in due 
course with herself and her fortune. Surely the moral ofa repentant 
life was here clearly exemplified ; the woman he had loved for six 
years or more had smiled on him at last, and in the success of his 
suit he saw, happy fellow, the regeneration of his estate. 

They rode out a great deal together; they went to church 
twice every Sunday; but the Brayling folk did not readily make 
u story out of them. Those of them who had known Mr. Lawson 
longest, and remembered his wife as Mrs. Christopherson, thought 
nothing of it. Lord Evesby was an old friend of the family, and 
not a marrying man; at all events, a man not likely to marry one so 
cross-grained as Miss Christopherson was supposed to be; and those 
to whom the Lawsons were newcomers thought here and there that 
such an event might be on the cards presently, if Lord Evesby were 
not snapped-up by more aristocratic friends in due course. Miss 
Christopherson had money, and there was no telling what might 
happen anywhere when money was in question. But it was evident 
that Lord Evesby was not particularly attentive; and at Brayling 
church, whither they came of a Sunday morning and evening, Mr. 
Lawson invariably sat between them; and once when Mrs. Lawson 
was with them, his lordship devoted his sole attention to her, finding 
out those places in prayer-book and hymn-book which she seemed 
totally unable to discover for herself. But those charitable folk who 
were old established in Brayling, and those comparative newcomers 
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to whom the Lawsons were strangers, were both of one opinion, that 
Miss Christopherson, pretty and rich as she was, would be very glad 
to catch the title which was still floating in the market, and thus 
secure an aristocrat for a husband. But the general opinion was 
that he was not to be caught in a hurry. 

On the Sunday evening above referred to, Lord Evesby and 
Maud had arranged to walk home across the fields, leaving the car- 
riage to convey Mr. and Mrs. Lawson to the Woodlands. It had 
been arranged before leaving home; and the Brayling folk were a 
little perplexed when they saw Lord Evesby assist Mrs. Lawson 
into the carriage, step aside to allow her husband to follow her, and 
then wave his hand in friendly adieu as he went back to Maud 
Christopherson. 

As the carriage rolled away, and Lord Evesby offered his arm 
to his fiancée, Maud all at once felt a hand plucking at the skirt of 
her dress. Turning suddenly, she discovered at her side a feeble 
old woman, whom she had seen once before in her life, and whom 
she remembered calling at the asylum four years and a half ago. 

**'You don’t recollect me,’’ said Mrs. Bridge, nodding her head 
and shaking visibly. ‘‘I have passed out of knowledge; it is so easy 
for the young to forget.” 

‘‘T remember you perfectly, Mrs. Bridge,’ said Maud, extend- 
ing her hand. ‘‘I hope you arewell. I am glad that you are back 
again in Brayling.” 

**T don’t see why that should make you glad,” replied the old 
lady, with her usual frankness. 

‘* Why, have I not one friend the more ?”’ said Maud laughing. 

The old lady’s features relaxed at this compliment, and she 
said, 

‘* Perhaps you have, although at a distance which is not likely 
to grow less. You’re happier than you were then ?” 

‘Yes, I think that I am happy now,” replied Maud, and she 
pressed her lover’s arm lightly with her gloved fingers as she spoke. 
So many doubts were dissipated; the world before her lay fair and 
bright; she was friendly with all those from whom a strong will and 
a strong sense of injury had divided her; and she had a right to 
consider herself happy. There were people about her who respected 
her, and a man who loved her; and the change had made her heart 
light. 

‘*That’s well; that’s as it should be,” said Mrs. Bridge. ‘‘I 
saw that you were a brighter woman—lI’m not.” 

‘**T am sorry to hear that.” 

‘* Sorry and glad, and all in one breath—that’s like a woman,” 
said Mrs. Bridge sententiously; and then dropping her voice to a 
low whisper, she added huskily, ‘‘ Can’t he go on a little way? I 
hate talking before strangers.” 
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Maud smiled at the old lady’s emphasis, and whispered in her 
turn a few words to her escort, who dropped back some paces instead 
of going forward as suggested, and allowed the ladies to precede 
him. Mrs. Bridge immediately hooked herself to Maud Christo- 
pherson’s arm, and hopped by her side, to the amazement of the 
good folk streaming from church and chapel that Sunday evening. 
Lord Evesby regarded her with an indolent kind of curiosity. She 
was one of the oddities of which Brayling had many to boast; and 
Maud—his Maud—aust put up with all kinds of country folk whilst 
she lived in this out-of-the-way place. 

** You'll not mind—+you, the fine lady here,” said Mrs. Bridge 
almost satirically ; ‘‘it’s not familiarity, but a help on the way. 
I’m not so strong as I was. I have not a grandson’s arm to lean 
upon now; and you mustn’t take this amiss.” 

«« Why should I ?” 

**T saw you in church last Sunday, but I did not care to speak 
—we Bridges are as proud in our way as the Christophersons, and 
I thought that it was your place to speak to me.” 

‘*T was not aware that you were living in Brayling again.”’ 

‘* Hasn’t he told you ?”’ 

** Who ?” 

‘Mr. Lawson.” 

‘*No. Mr. Lawson has not told me of your return, Mrs. Bridge.”’ 

‘*Tt was not very important news, perhaps,’ said Mrs. Bridge ; 
‘‘and I have been here only a fortnight. But he saw me in the 
town last week and scowled at me, and had the impudence to tell 
me that he thought Brayling had been rid of the Bridge lot for 
good, when my son and his wife went away to Australia, to get a 
better living there than here. Do you know what I said back to 
him ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘‘That the Bridges belonged to Brayling, and were famous in 
it before the Lawsons were heard of; and that they would be 
famous in it again, despite a fifty years’ fall, and the Lawsons 
should take off their hats to them yet. I hate the Lawsons. His 
father was the hardest, bitterest land-agent that ever cursed a county ; 
and the Lawsons—all that are left of them—hate us. But you do 
not care to hear me talk in this way.” 

‘*No; I do not care,” said Maud frankly; ‘‘ coming out of 
church, we need not speak of those we hate.”’ 

‘** You hate him ?” 

**No, don’t think that,’’ replied Maud very quickly. ‘‘ 1 quar- 
relled once—I have forgotten and forgiven—you must not talk in 
this manner to me.”’ 

Mrs. Bridge’s hand immediately dropped from Maud’s arm, and 
she went on several steps without her, considering the reproof that 
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had been bestowed. She would have gone away without another 
word, deeply offended with the young woman, whom she had blessed 
at their last meeting, had not Maud said quietly, 

** Your grandson is still in London, I presume ?” 

Mrs. Bridge’s face lost its dark expression at once. 

** Of course he is. Ah, you have not forgotten him—I'm glad 
of that. -I should like to say a word or two about the only one I 
have to be proud of; but I’m keeping you from that long man behind.” 

**O, never mind him,” said Maud, laughing again. 

**T don’t,” replied Mrs. Bridge ; ‘‘I don’t mind anybody—why 
should I, being independent and my own mistress? They say he’s 
x lord, Miss Christopherson ?” 

** Yes, he is a lord.” 

** And I say back to them, when they talk about you here, as 
country people will talk, that you are not the girl whose head is to 
be turned by a lord, but are as shrewd and sensible as Tam. That's 
not the man for you, Miss Christopherson.” 

** Well, perhaps not,’’ and Maud gave another of her rippling 
laughs, and the old woman at her side, who had once again taken her 
arm, regarded her attentively. 

** What a change—what a light heart at last! just as it should 
be with the Christophersons. I can remember your father before 
you were born ; and he was never without a smile or a good word. 
If he had lived—what a difference !” 

** Ah, what a difference!”’ said Maud sorrowfully in reply. 

**The child’s love for the father lives, though ; and what a 
great trait of character it is!’’ cried Mrs. Bridge warmly. ‘I 
like the natures that cling to old ties, old associations—old wo- 
men.” 

‘* That is why you like your grandson?” 

** And you; for, in a way, I like you, mind. I would not have 
come here, and have left him—even to save my life a little longer, 
as the London doctors said it would—if he had not wished that 
I should live for his sake. For he don’t seem to get on exactly 
without the old lady to advise him. And he is so good and true a 
man, that Geoffry of mine, so different to young men as they run 
nowadays, poor rips.” 

Old Mrs. Bridge was of the race of Bridges that had dropped. 
She had never been rich, though she remembered some Bridges of 
Brayling that had been; and her education, though not altogether 
neglected, had not been improved by contact with beings of a lower 
sphere, in which much of her life had been spent. Little phrases 
of ‘‘the masses” crept in now and then, and gave emphasis to her 
discourse: Mrs. Bridge, when emphatic, never studied her manner 
of expression ; and she was emphatic very frequently. 

‘* You are proud of your grandson ?” said Miss Christopherson. 
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“Proud of him! Ay, I am,” exclaimed the old lady enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘ though he does. not know it—-though I keep him hun- 
ble by telling him how stupid he is, whenever I have a chance. But 
he is as dear, good, and noble a boy as ever stepped in shoe-leather. 
And everybody likes him, takes to him, and sees his worth and 
cleverness with the same clearness as even these old eyes do. He's 
a genius, and he is not the first that has been in our family.” 

‘* Indeed !’’ said Maud, repressing another smile with some dif- 
ficulty, and a smile which Mrs. Bridge would not have cared to see 
at this juncture. 

‘*He was an office-boy at the brewer’s when you met him at 
Spanswick’s tally-shop, and lent him money. Now, what do you 
think he is, and not two-and-twenty till next Christmas ?” 

** A principal clerk, perhaps ; young men rise in office, if they 
are energetic and well-mannered.” 

‘* He is manager, Miss Christopherson, and he is to be a partner 
presently,” cried the old lady proudly; ‘‘it will be Merton and 
Bridge soon; it is quite settled. Think of that for a minute, 
please.” 

‘Yes, I am thinking,” said Maud. - : 

‘*Old Merton lost his son and his right hand at the business 
three years ago. Young Merton went down in his yacht in the 
Mediterranean, and the old man nearly broke his heart. But it was 
wisely ordered that he should take to Geoffry presently, and Provi- 
dence was good to us in swamping young Merton. Everything is 
wisely ordered ; though I should not have thought so, if Geofiry had 
gone to the bottom instead. Geoffry is quick and. clever, and puts 
money in the pocket of the firm; and as he is liked by the old man 
for himself as well as for his cleverness, he is to be a partner as 
soon as the deeds are ready; and the little villa on the high road, 
which we are coming to in a minute, he bought with his own money 
for me, whose native air, they said, could only keep the breath 
of life in a little longer. And when he comes down to see me, 
you will not recognise the boy in the strapping man with the big 
beard, who calls me grandmother. Bless my soul, how I have 
been talking! I know it now by the thump, thump here, my 
dear.” 

Mrs. Bridge paused to take breath and to lay her hand upon her 
heart, and at the same moment Lord Evesby, sauntering in the 
rear with his eyes fixed on the large crown of the old lady’s beaver 
bonnet, coughed for about the fiftieth time to attract Maud Chris- 
topherson’s attention. When would that garrulous old woman with 
the kangaroo step relinquish the arm of his betrothed and go upon 
her way ? 

His cough on this occasion was heard by Mrs. Bridge, who 
turned her sallow face immediately towards him. 
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‘*There is no occasion for that noise, young man,’ she said 
sternly. ‘* Miss Christopherson and I are talking of the old times, 
and you must wait a moment. Unless,” turning to Maud, “ you 
are glad to get rid of me ?” 

‘* Why should I be glad ?”” asked Maud. 

‘You can see me to the door of my house for this once,” she 
said; ‘‘and then never come my way again without your own free 
will. I shall not force myself upon you—that is not likely; but if 
you ever care to take pity on a lonely woman, I shall be glad to see 
you. I hardly know why, but I should.” 

** Then I will come.” 

A hundred yards farther along the road brought them to Mrs. 
Bridge’s house: a pretty villa lying back from the highway, half 
lost in its roses and giant hydrangeas, which were flourishing there 
to perfection. 

**T never thought to be housed like this,”’ said Mrs. Bridge ; 
**but it has come round like a dream. We go up and down 
strangely, we Bridges: my father was rich, and lost his riches in 
mines; and my son has been always poor. Now Geoffry is coming 
to the surface again, and has carted me off to this place, out of the 
way of his greatness.” 

Mrs. Bridge walked with a stick, with which she now struck the 
ground querulously. 

‘*He has not sent you here out of the way of him, I hope,” 
said Maud. 

** Well, well, well, perhaps not,’’ replied Mrs. Bridge; ‘‘ but it 
puts me out of temper to be away from the lad, to feel that he has 
done this for the best, and that the best is very dull, dreary, and 
miserable. Hadn’t I better have lived a less time with him than 
have been shut away in this hole? How can he get on without me 
in London?” 

‘*T am afraid that yours is an impatient nature, Mrs. Bridge.” 

‘**So is yours,” said Mrs. Bridge ; ‘‘ you need not school me. 
I’m an older and more sensible woman. Good evening.” 

Mrs. Bridge drew her hand from Maud’s arm, and went up the 
slope on which her house was built with singular celerity. Stand- 
ing with her hand upon the front gate, she looked back and nodded 
towards our heroine. 

** God bless you, child!’ she said, and then limped slowly along 
the garden towards the villa which her grandson had bought for 
her. Lord Evesby was by Maud’s side the instant afterwards. 

** That’s a true Brayling specimen,” he said, laughing ; ‘‘ how 
you must have been bored with that old woman !” 

‘No, I was not bored, or I should have parted with her before 
this, Alfred,” she said; ‘‘ she is eccentric and querulous, and I 
rather like her.” 


b 
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‘¢ My dear Maud, is it possible ?” 

‘* If ever I live to grow old, I shall resemble her exactly,’ Maud 
continued thoughtfully. 

‘* Great, Heaven, I hope not!” 

‘‘T shall be discontented, disagreeable, always hard to please. 
I give you fair warning of the ogress that I shall eventually become, 
my lord,’”’ she said, with mock solemnity. 

‘* But I may become an ogre to match.” 

‘*No; you are of too equable a disposition. Nothing will ever 
disturb you.” 

‘*¢ Why should it—now that I am the first favourite ?”’ 

It was a horsey phrase, but he spoke with emotion; and Maud 
thought it was pleasant to have this man’s love, and to feel assured 
that he regarded her as the one means to his felicity. Nota strong- 
minded man, but very amiable and gentle and gentlemanly ; surely 
there would be happiness for her in sharing his life to theend? He 
would always give her her own way; he would never have a wish 
apart from hers. There would be no one to thwart her, control her 
actions, direct her thoughts, or render her submissive to a nature 
more powerful than her own. And was she not fond of her own 
way ? had she not in old times too forcibly asserted it, and acted 
upon it? Yes; but for all that she had a reverence for a strong 
mind, and her idea of a wife’s duties had been implicit submission. 
She would have preferred Lord Evesby a firmer man: one to whom 
she could have looked for guidance, and in whose good counsel she 
could have had faith for ever. She had not dreamed until now of 
a husband who would rely upon her, and to whom in the hour of 
trouble—and her money would not keep trouble away in God’s time 
—he would come for consolation. 

But he was a good fellow; and she liked him better every day. 
She was sorry, very sorry, that he was going back to Germany for 
a few months, to serve his apprenticeship to that diplomatic busi- 
ness in which he trusted hereafter greatly to distinguish himself. 
Diplomacy must be an easier trade than she had given it credit for 
being, Maud could not help thinking ; for people seemed to excel. in 
that, who could not, under any possible circumstances, have excelled 
in anything else. 


CHAptTerR IV. 
ON PINK PAPER, 


Lorp Evespy was destined to leave the Woodlands two days 
before he had anticipated. The letters that came on the Tuesday 
brought the unwelcome news amongst them that his services were 
immediately required by his chief. He told this news at the break- 
fast-table, where his letters had been placed for him half an hour 
before he had put in an appearance that morning ; for Lord Evesby 
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was not an early riser, and not even the temptation of a téte-d-téte 
with Maud Christopherson could bring him from his room before his 
time. There was quite a pile of letters for his lordship to wade 
through, Maud had thought, half an hour since, when she had 
opened the letter-bag, and with a lady-like curiosity in her lover's 
correspondence, had glanced at the seals and superscriptions of 
them all, after they had been separated from Mr. Lawson’s and 
her mamma’s. There were letters from aristocratic acquaint- 
ances, vainly endeavouring, she thought, to lure him into fresh ex- 
travagances ; and she looked at the crests upon the envelopes, and 
smiled triumphantly at.the new power which directed Alfred Evesby’s 
life ;—there were letters with business seals upon them, seals which 
she knew by heart, for they had shown themselves pretty regu- 
larly during Alfred’s stay at her step-father’s, although Alfred had 
been too proud to allude to the contents of the missives. There 
could be but one meaning to letters marked ‘‘Truby and Son, 
Tailors,”’ or ‘‘ Underweight and Son, Financial Agents ;” and poor 
Alfred was not yet quite clear of the world. She would like him to 
set himself free of all demands, as he said it would be in his power 
to do in a very few months now; but he must not be worried to 
death by these petty annoyances, when a signature of her own on a 
banker’s cheque would set matters so completely to rights. It was 
true delicacy on Alfred’s part to keep the contents of such letters to 
himself; but once or twice she thought that she would have pre- 
ferred to share more fully his confidence. Their engagement was 
only two weeks old, and she saw a virtue in his reserve. But he 
certainly had an aggravating way of looking over his correspondence 
at breakfast-time, especially as his correspondence was somewhat 
voluminous, and Maud was naturally interested now in all that ap- 
pertained to his life. When there was anything worth telling her, 
he would communicate it to her of course. He was aware that he 
need not have been afraid of alarming her or of losing caste in her 
estimation because his debts were a trifle more than he had said, or 
his worldly affairs would take a few more months to put straight 
than his sanguine disposition had bargained for. Perhaps before he 
went away Maud would have a little serious talk with him, and 
ask for that confidence in full, which his timidity had kept back 
from her. But there was one letter that particular morning con- 
cerning which Maud was more curious than all the rest, though she 
felt that it was not a business letter, likely to disturb poor Alfred’s 
peace of mind and spoil his breakfast. It was a letter in a 
lady’s handwriting, or at least a letter enclosed in an envelope on 
which a lady’s hand had scrawled very hastily ‘‘ Lord Evesby, The 
Woodlands, Dorset. Immediate.’’ The letter was from town; and 
though Lord Evesby had a host of sisters and lady-cousins, Maud 
was more interested in that pink envelope than she would have 
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cared to confess. It appertained not to diplomacy, nor to a little 
account that required an immediate settlement ; and perhaps Lord 
Evesby would speak of its contents, or pass it across the table for 
her perusal, as she was inclined to think it would be courteous 
on his part to do, considering that the envelope was pink, and the 
handwriting a lady’s. 

After the usual good-mornings to Maud and her step-father as he 
entered the room—Mrs. Lawson had given up early-rising again, 
and was trying long rests—Lord Evesby sat down and took up 
his letters, very much like a card-player would take up his hand at 
whist, and glanced at the various handwritings before him. 

‘‘A batch of the usual uninteresting affairs, I see,” he said 
languidly. ‘‘I wonder why so many of my friends trouble me with 
their communications ? I suppose that they'll keep for a few hours, 
and I hope that not one of them requires an answer.”’ 

He was about to drop them carelessly into the breast-pocket 
of his coat, when it struck him that Maud was looking at him: 
It was foreign to his usual habit to postpone reading his letters, 
as it is foreign to the habits of most of us; Mr. Lawson was 
reading his very quickly, and growling inwardly at one or two of 
them which were not to his mind; so Lord Evesby put his letters on 
the table again, and took up the pink note first of all. It could 
only have contained a few lines, at which he glanced for an instant, 
before refolding the letter and putting it at the bottom of his cor- 
respondence. 

‘*My sister Laura wants me to dinner to-morrow in town. 
That is very likely, considering the distance I am away, and the 
dull company I always meet at her house,” he said, and Maud was 
satisfied; though she was still of opinion that it would have been 
courteous to have given her the letter to read. He thought that 
she could take no interest in his letters probably, for he took so 
little interest in them himself; she did not believe that he read more 
than a third of their contents. .He opened a second, and said, 
**Ah!”’—a third he read whilst sipping his coffee—a fourth was 
evidently an account by its printed heading; so was the fifth—pos- 
sibly the sixth. At the last he looked gravely, and said, ‘‘ By 
Jove, Maud, I am summoned to head-quarters at once;” after which 
he consigned all his letters to the breast-pocket before alluded to, 
looked at his lady-love, and turned red and white with regret and 
mortification. 

‘* Anything wrong on the other side of the water, Evesby ?” 
inquired Mr. Lawson. 

‘A little, I suppose. The letter only says: ‘ Lose no time, but 
come immediately.’”’ 

**O, something important, and they can’t get along without 
you,”’ said Mr. Lawson. 

VOL. X. c 
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Lord Evesby stroked his moustache, and looked as if that 
were the possible solution to his sudden summons away; but Maud 
glanced at her step-father, as if even in his extra grimness she 
detected a sarcasm at her lover. It was a quiet and dull breakfast- 
party after that. Maud was sorry Lord Evesby was going; he had 
made life pleasant at the Woodlands, and she was fast learning to 
love him, she was sure. Lord Evesby left the room to answer one 
or two of his letters; and then rejoined Maud, who was sitting 
thoughtfully at the table where he had left her, and from which the 
breakfast equipage had been cleared away. 

‘*T am glad to see that my departure is a something to be re- 

gretted here,” he said, stooping over her and kissing her. ‘‘I 
remember the time when you seemed almost to rejoice that I was 
going.” 
‘* Perhaps if you had left two days later I should have been less 
grave,” said Maud; ‘‘I was prepared for your departure on Thurs- 
day.” 
‘*T shall be back two days earlier to make up for it,’’ he replied 
lightly ; ‘‘ and then, Maud ?” 

‘* Why then we shall have a great deal to talk about.” 

‘* Of our marriage—of our future home ?”’ he said eagerly. 

‘* Yes,” she answered; ‘‘I suppose you will have to take me 
away then from this old place, unless you and I change our minds ?”’ 

‘*Ts that likely ?” 

*¢'You are a man of the world, and mix much in society.”’ 

‘¢ Where I have never met a Maud Christopherson.” 

‘‘No; one is enough of that ilk,” said Maud saucily. 

He protested against this assertion; with an easy fluency he 
spoke of the difference that the world would be to him without that 
Maud whom she estimated so lightly, until the object of his flattery 
stopped him almost unceremoniously. 

‘* That will do, Alfred; I think I have had enough compliments 
now to last me till your return. Try and speak more of yourself 
and less of me for the next five minutes.” 

‘* My dear Maud, have I offended you?” he said, drawing back 
with a pained expression on his face. 

‘*No; but you are talking nonsense, and I never cared for it,” 
said Maud, ‘‘ save in a novel, where it lightens the effort to read it, 
if we can believe that the hero and the heroine are in earnest. 
When do you leave us ?” 

‘« By the one-o’clock train. The carriage is to drive me to the 
station. You will come and see the last of me ?” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Maud. ‘‘ And now, Alfred, of yourself. Is there 
any occasion for us to have any secrets from each other ?” 

The arm which had been lightly round her waist dropped from 
it as though it had been struck at, and he sat back in the chair 
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which he had placed at her side, and looked at her very vacantly for 
an instant. 

** Secrets !’’ he stammered forth. 

‘*On that night when you honoured me by the offer of your 
hand, my lord,” she said less gravely, ‘‘I suspect that you drew a 
fancy picture to charm me into acquiescence. You were not quite 
so free of all past debts as you would have led me to believe; and in 
living carefully, and abjuring the past temptations of the betting- 
ring, you had not set yourself entirely at liberty. Is that a true 
suspicion ?”’ 

** Scarcely, Maud,’”’ he said, after a moment’s consideration, 
before committing himself to a reply. ‘‘I had worked down much of 
my debts, although I had not calculated to a sovereign the balance 
that was against me ; but I was rejoicing in my better position, and 
had a right to rejoice.” 

‘And the amount of the debts remaining, Alfred,’’ she said, 
‘‘may I ask that ? Have Ia claim upon your confidence to know the 
extent; may I, from money that will never be of use, help him who 
has placed his affection upon me? I have wished to say this. I 
think I see that certain claims embarrass you, and I would be of 
service, if you will allow me.” 

Lord Evesby’s face assumed a prouder look than she had wit- 
nessed on it yet, and she was not sorry to see a refusal of her offer 
there. ‘‘No, Maud,” he replied; ‘‘I may want money at times, 
but I cannot take yours. I have lost a great deal of my own and other 
people’s in those reckless days, which are in the background now; 
but I will not borrow of you, or place the name of the woman I love 
on the ugly black list of my creditors. I wish that you had not 
made this offer. You must have had a very poor opinion of me 
when it escaped you.” 

‘‘T will ask your forgiveness, then, Alfred. I thought that I 
could be of service, and that it was even possible, by those frequent 
business-letters, that there were creditors who were pressing and 
threatening.” 

‘* Let them threaten,’ said Evesby. 

‘¢ And I thought that I had at least a right to help you, though 
I am prouder of your refusal than I should have been of your con- 
sent, or of your full confidence.” 

Here Lord Evesby for an instant flinched again. 

‘* Confidence, dearest Maud!” he exclaimed, drawing her to his 
side; ‘‘ why should I confide in you that my tailor duns me at 
times, and that the money-lenders have still a slight but uncom- 
fortable grip of me? They are not troubles which I can ask a 
woman to share or to take to heart. Take this only to heart, 
Maud Christopherson—that, as there is a God above me, I am 
trying to be worthy of you.” 
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‘¢ Alfred, this is wrong, this is wicked,’’ she cried, startled by 
the sudden passion of his last words. ‘‘I believe in your honour ; 
why do you ask me to trust in your oath ?” 

‘* You will meet my people—my set presently, and they will try 
to frighten you,” he said hurriedly ; ‘‘I don’t know that they will, 
but it is possible, it is natural.” 

‘Will your sisters try to scare me from the prodigal?” she 
asked. 

**T don’t know; they may, they may not,”’ he replied. 

‘* You will dine with your sister this evening now? You will be 
in town; and some one may have been asked especially to meet you.” 

**T think not. I shall travel steadily on till I reach my jour- 
ney’s end.” 

‘* Tell her, if you see her,’’ Maud whispered, ‘‘ that you have 
engaged yourself to a rich young lady with an uncertain temper. 
Perhaps it is as well that your family should know of your inten- 
tions.’ 

‘©O, they will keep in that ice-bound quarter. They are not 
interested in me much—they never were. I will tell all my rela- 
tions if you wish.” 

** Tf you wish,” replied Maud. 

‘*T think, then, that I shall wait till I am back again to defend 
you—perhaps myself—against all comers, as was at first proposed. 
But I am entirely in your hands, and you have only to break the 
spell by a word.” 

After this, he drifted into sentiment again, and Maud did not 
attempt to check him on this occasion. This was the last parting 
for many a long day: there would be snow upon the ground when 
he was back again, and all the summer glories would have gone the 
way of the wild oats which he had so carefully sown. 

Maud and the Lawsons saw him off by the one p.m. train from 
Brayling, where the fast train was stopped by signal to take up his 
lordship, Mr. Lawson being a director of the line, with power at 
his command to do many extraordinary things, after the fashion of 
directors in general. Lord Evesby went off an object of interest; for 
wondering faces protruded from the windows to see him taken up, 
and the passengers on whom he intruded, in a first-class compart- 
ment, regarded him with reverence all the long but rapid ride to 
London. In that carriage he read his letters over again, paying 
particular attention to that pink-faced epistle, which had at first 
aroused Maud Christopherson’s curiosity. It was a long invitation 
to dinner, for there were four sides, closely written and much cross- 
ing and recrossing; and with his hand pulling gently at his mous- 
tache, he studied every word, growing very grave in the perusal, 
and seeing a problem in the missive that grew more difficult to 
solve the more he pondered over it. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A LATE PARTY IN NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, 


Lorp Evessy went direct from the Waterloo Bridge railway- 
station to his club. He was driven in a hansom cab to Pall Mall, 
where, on the steps of his club, he had a slight altercation with the 
cabman, who took his lordship for a countryman that would not 
consider three-and-sixpence too much for bringing him along in 
style. On the steps he was met by a man about his own age, who 
came between him and the cabman, and walked him arm-in-arm into 
the great hall, where the gas was already burning. 

‘* You should never argue with those fellows, Evesby,”’ said the 
gentleman ; ‘‘ but then you were always a reasoner. I heard that 
you had left Germany—where the deuce have you been hiding since ?” 

‘¢ In the country,”’ said Evesby coldly. 

‘*Too early for the country. Enough to kill a black to go into 
the country now. Visits of convenience, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Well, not exactly.” 

Lord Evesby was not in the mood for conversation; he had 
something on his mind, and his friend was garrulous, as it was his 
wont to be whenever Evesby’s ill-luck brought him across his path. 

‘‘T saw your sister Laura yesterday, and her husband. They 
did not know what had become of you; but thought that you might 
favour them with a call before you left England. Your sister was 
quite satirical when she said that, Evesby.”’ 

‘* Very likely,”’ said Evesby; ‘‘she can be satirical when she 
pleases.” 

‘*'You should have been at the races last Wednesday week— 
first rate, and everything against the book-makers, confound them. 
And they were confounded—every man of them except old Simpson, 
who potted a heap of money. You might have recouped everything 
easily.” 

“ I have given up the turf; I have had enough of it—you know 
that.” 

‘©O, you'll come back. We all find our way back to the green 
turf or the green baize. By the way, I am going to Baden this 
year. Shall I see you and Gussy there again ?”’ 

‘*No,” said Lord Evesby very sharply. 

‘*Not see you? Then I’ll storm the legation en route. If you 
drop old habits, you must not drop your old friends. You dine here 
to-day ?”’ 

“ln. 

‘Dine with me. I have a lot of things to tell you.” 

‘* Thank you, but I have several letters to write in the Hhestys 
and am not certain how long they will take me.’ 

‘Very well. I shall see you before you go.” 
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Lord Evesby prayed that he might not; for he had not come 
to his club to meet friends—indeed, he had taken an off night at 
the House, when he hoped that the rooms would be nearly empty, 
and that such friends as the one who had at last relinquished his 
arm might be absent pro tem. He went upstairs with the same 
gloomy face into the library; but he did not write any letters there, 
but read, or feigned to read, for a while, glancing at one or two 
members who were more studious than himself. He was in no 
hurry for dinner. When he thought of dinner, about half an hour 
after he had sat there with the evening newspaper, he gave a strong 
shudder. He went down the broad staircase after a while, and into 
the members’ dining-room, which was three-quarters full, and where 
he exchanged one or two nods with people whom he knew, before 
he took his seat as far distant as he possibly could from the garru- 
lous individual who had button-holed him on the door-step, and who 
had fortunately discovered another companion more disposed for his 
converse. He found a table to himself, and dined in solitary state, 
drinking rather more wine than he would have done at Brayling, 
but not doing fair justice to the viands which the scarlet-breeched 
footmen brought to him. After dinner he again reflected on his 
position, and whatever it might be which was troubling him thus 
seriously, until a gentleman left his place at a table opposite him, 
and crossed the room to take his hand. 

‘* Well, Evesby, amongst us once more, then ?” 

‘* Yes; but only for two days. I leave England on Thursday.” 

‘*They work you hard at the Foreign Office. Hanged if I 
would stand it.” 

‘*T am obliged to stand it,” said Lord Evesby. 

‘* Why don’t you look-out for a girl with money,” said his 
friend, dropping into the seat facing him, ‘and thus retrieve your 
misspent moments past ?” 

Evesby coloured, and laughed affectedly. 

«‘T’'ll think of your advice,” he replied; ‘‘ but girls with money 
want affection in exchange, and I don’t think money alone would 
suit me, bad as I am.” 

‘Bad as you are!” repeated his friend. ‘I don’t know half 
a dozen who would have acted as straightforwardly as you have. 
Take my advice—I’m seven years your senior—and marry well. 
The affection will come afterwards with you; and as for Gussy, why, 
she’s young, and will get over it.” 

His friend had sunk his voice to a low key, but Evesby looked 
round quickly at the last remark. 

‘‘Yes, she would get over it easily enough,” he replied, in 
the same low tone, as he rose; ‘‘ everybody gets over everything 
after a few spasmodic complaints against one’s ill-luck. But we will 
not regard the contingency.” 
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‘Little Kate Day has a quiet party to-night at her place. 
Everything respectable and nothing fast. You’re going, I suppose ?” 

‘IT going? No!” said Evesby decisively. 

‘* She told me that you and Gussy were sure to be there, and 
asked me to meet you both—the old friend of Alf Evesby, as I 
used to be—as I hope that I am still.” 

‘* The best friend that is left,” said Evesby, shaking him by 
the hand; ‘‘one of the few who applauded my resolution to cut 
the betting-ring. Shall we have a cigar together upstairs ?” 

‘** With all my heart.” 

The two men went to the smoking-room, where the members 
were dropping in after dinner ; and over their cigars and coffee they 
became somewhat confidential, as men who have known each other 
long and intimately will become at times. Evesby was weak, and 
this Lord Harchester was an old friend—a friend of the family’s 
—and a man of the world, with a wonderful sympathy with the 
weaknesses of humanity; one who professed to understand human 
nature, and thought the world passable as it was, without any 
attempt on his part to interfere with it; who saw extenuating cir- 
cumstances in everything, and was immensely charitable on all sins 
under heaven. In fact, a very good fellow, with a handle to his 
name, and some money in his purse; a clear-headed, sensible being, 
with a good temper, a heart of stone, and the ‘‘morals” of a pig. 
Evesby and he were old friends ; and Evesby made a clean breast 
of his position, and received some sound and valuable advice in 
return, which reconciled him to the world and himself from that 
night forth, till a certain period when he went below zero again. 

Lord Harchester left Evesby at nine o’clock, hoping that his 
friend would alter his mind about not going to Kate Day’s ; just the 
thing to cheer him up after a life of stagnation in country quarters, 
he added, as he went upon his way. Evesby shook his head; he 
did not want to be cheered up, and excitement had never agreed 
with him ; he was blasé, and the company of half a dozen burlesque 
actresses was not likely to raise his spirits in any degree. He had 
not cared to tell his friend that he was really in love with Maud 
Christopherson ; Harchester would not have understood that. He 
had simply said that she was a nice little thing, with plenty of 
money; and that idea had been seized and appreciated. Drop this 
Gussy lightly, and marry the nice little thing, was the sum-total of 
the advice given; and Evesby thought that he saw his way to follow 
it—though, like his usual luck, there were more difficulties in 
his path than there would have been in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine fellows who had played the same bad game. He was in no 
hurry to leave his club; on the contrary, he resembled a man very 
anxious to kill a certain number of hours there. He drank several 
glasses of soda-and-brandy after his coffee—making one bottle of 
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soda go a very long way with the brandy; and, sitting in the chair 
where Lord Harchester had left him, he received the congratula- 
tions, on his return, of all his club acquaintances who were present 
that night, and three-fourths of whom, after a few passing remarks, 
hoped that Gussy was well. 

He cursed their kind inquiries in his heart, and forgot how 
popular Gussy had been once at the little theatre in West-street, 
and how all these men had fought for her smiles along with his own 
addled self, until he had borne her away from their circle, and 
Gussy had told him that ‘‘ she would die with him for ever.”” And 
Gussy had been, and was, desperately fond of him, and had left the 
stage for his sake; and he had told her that she should never fear 
her future, if she gave up all the applause at her dancing and 
singing, for which she had been famous, and at which half the fools 
in London had paid their shillings to gape. But this was four or 
five years ago, when impudence on the stage had found its best 
market, and had ousted a great deal that was honest to the side- 
scenes. Thank heaven that we have reformed all that, and that the 
British drama is a thing regenerate; that there are no panderers 
to corruption in our estimable managers, and nothing to blush at 
from the deepest recesses of our private box. Lord Evesby left his 
club at half-past eleven o’clock, and took another hansom cab to St. 
John’s Wood, and to a quiet cottage there, where the servant told 
him that Mrs. Edwards was out, but had left a message that he, 
Mr. Edwards, was to follow her to Miss Day’s. 

Lord Evesby muttered an eccentric wish that he might be 
consigned to perdition if he followed any one to Miss Day’s; and 
went into the little drawing-room, which was very dull and lonely 
he found, after sitting for ten minutes in the arm-chair, staring 
dreamily at the pictures on the walls. He was not quite certain 
that it would be a bad plan to go to Miss Day’s and fetch Mrs. 
Edwards away ; that it would not save time, and bring about more 
speedily that éclaircissement for which he had now thoroughly 
prepared himself; when he fell sound asleep over his vacillating 
ideas, and did not awake again until a clock on the mantelpiece was 
striking one. He sat up, rubbed his eyes, and looked at the gold 
dial; he stood upon the hearth-rug, shook himself, and took himself 
once more into deliberation. Finally, he snatched up his hat, and 
went from the house and into the street as fast as his long legs 
could carry him. 

Presently he was once more rattling in a hansom cab towards 
town; and before it was half-past two by the watch which he took 
more than once nervously from his pocket, he was knocking im- 
patiently at the front door of a house in Northumberland-street, 
Strand, where there were many lights in the windows, and some 
cabs and private broughams blocking up the narrow roadway. 
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A man-servant hired for this special occasion, as was evident by 
his white-worsted gloves, opened the door and touched his front lock 
of hair to Lord Evesby. 

‘* This is Miss Day’s ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir. What name ?”’ 

‘¢ Edwards—Mr. Edwards.” 

**O, yes. Will you please to walk upstairs ?” 

**No. Be good enough to tell Mrs. Edwards that I am waiting 
for her here.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

The servant departed on his mission, and was so long a time 
absent that Lord Evesby, standing in the hall, began to resent the 
delay, and to kick with his heels at the panels of a door against 
which he was leaning, and to flap his boots with the cane which he 
had brought away with him. He could hear the music of a piano 
upstairs, and much shrill laughter and noise.- There was a general 
vibration of the whole house, symbolical of a rapid waltz in the 
drawing-room ; and as the uncomfortable idea came across him that 
the man-servant had forgotten him, he kicked with his heels and 
flapped with his cane more restlessly than ever. Suddenly the door 
behind him was viciously opened, and he found himself backing 
with an ungraceful rapidity across a well-furnished front-parlour, 
until brought to an anchor against a table on which a lamp was 
burning and innumerable books were heaped. A gentleman, with a 
handsome brown beard, and with a towel round his head a la Grand 
Turk, was following him, ready to catch him if he deviated in too 
great a degree from the perpendicular. 

‘‘I beg pardon,” said the inmate of the room; ‘‘I thought it 
was the pastry-cook’s man, or the fellow from the silversmith’s for 
the plate again, kicking up that row, as if there were not row enough 
in the house without it. But you’re one of the visitors going away, 
and waiting for your umbrella, perhaps? You’re—by George, you 
are Lord Evesby !” 

Lord Evesby was annoyed at the recognition; but the colour 
that had mounted to his face might have been the result of his pre- 
cipitate entrance into the apartment. 

**T do not remember,” he began slowly; ‘‘I have not the plea- 
sure of—”’ 

**O, yes you have, my lord,’”’ said the other; ‘‘we met for a 
few minutes in a German city, where there was a little trouble about 
a passport, and your humble servant was arrested for a spy, and 
had to send for an Englishman in office to take up the cudgels in his 
defence. Twelve months ago this was, when I was taking a holiday 
abroad; and it was from your interest and good offices that I found 
myself free again, without, as the magistrates say, the slightest 
stain upon my character.” 
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**T scarcely remember. We have a great many cases of that 
kind,” said Lord Evesby, still distantly. 

‘* Very likely,” replied the gentleman. ‘‘ Only as, on the strength 
of that meeting abroad, I shall not seek to renew the acquaintance 
in Northumberland-street, I will wish your lordship good-morning. 
Unless,”’ looking up, after he had seated himself at the table and 
drawn several books towards him, ‘‘I can do anything for you be- 
fore you go?” 

‘¢ Thank you, nothing,” said Evesby. ‘‘ Good-morning.” 

Lord Evesby was at the door, when the student said, 

‘** You can do something for me, though, my lord. You can give 
those lively people upstairs a hint that a little less noise would not be 
objectionable down here. Not the slightest wish to interfere with 
the general harmony of your friends’ proceedings, pray understand ; 
but a little less of keeping time with the heels of their boots would 
really be a favour conferred. I am working hard; I have a long 
task still uncompleted; and my head aches a little. Wet towels 
are not the slightest use, I find. Will you be kind enough to shut 
the door after you?—thank you—good-morning.”’ 

Lord Evesby closed the door after him, and stood in the hall 
again, biting at the ivory handle of his walking-cane. He did not 
like the recognition with the occupant of the parlours in Northum- 
berland-street, although it mattered very little to him, and could 
not in any way affect him. He liked still less the free-and-easy 
manner of the latter portion of the student’s speech; the contempt 
which was almost implied in his remarks for the people abovestairs, 
who were noisy and disturbed him, and the coolness with which he 
had termed them his lordship’s friends, and then asked him as a 
favour to shut the door after him. He tried to remember the case 
to which the lodger had alluded, and failed, having dined at his 
elub, and had several brandies and one soda afterwards. He was 
altogether confused; and yet he was a man who had never been 
drunk in his life, and who only took a little more than was good for 
him when his troubles were many and he did not see his way clearly 
out of them. 

A kind of superior housemaid, with a black-silk apron on, came 
down the stairs whilst he was still collecting his ideas. It struck 
him, what a pale young face and big black eyes she had, as she ad- 
vanced towards him, although he was anxious as to the message 
which he was certain she was charged to deliver. 

‘* Miss Day would feel obliged by your coming upstairs for a few 
minutes, sir,” she said; ‘‘ there are several friends of yours there.” 

**T am sorry for it,” he said bluntly. 

‘*¢ And Mrs. Edwards is dancing, and will not keep you long.” 

Lord Evesby hesitated. He traced the pattern of the oil-cloth 
with the point of his cane, he began kicking again with his feet, 
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until he remembered the parlour lodger. Suddenly he put down 
his hat and stick, and went upstairs—two steps at a time, like a 
man who would get’ over his ordeal as quickly as possible. In 
another instant there was a shout of joy at his appearance in the 
drawing-room, a general clapping of hands from the half-dozen 
ladies and the half-dozen gentlemen who were assembled there, 
winding up in something like a cheer from one or two hilarious 
ones who had not been unmindful of the wine. The student in the 
parlour tore the towel from his head, and flung it at an inoffensive 
black cat, which had gone to sleep on the hearthrug, and was thus 
roused from peaceful slumbers with its heart in its mouth. He 
shut up his books, closed his desk, and put the keys in his pocket. 
Then he stood up, stretched out his arms and yawned, and was 
thinking of turning out his oil-lamp, when the door opened, after 
the slightest of preliminary taps, and the head of the young woman 
peered into the room. 

**T thought that last noise would do it, sir,” she said. 

** Yes, it has done it,” he replied drily. 

*¢OQ, I am so sorry.” 

‘* What have you to be sorry about, Miss Denny ?” he asked. 
‘* Can the loss of my last hour be of any consequence to you, or 
your estimable father? And how does your father stand all this 
noise ?”’ 

**O, very well, Mr. Bridge; he is asleep at last.” 

‘¢ Ah, then, he will not mind it much. -I think that I shall ven- 
ture into my back den now, and endeavour to imitate his worthy 
example. Has Lord Evesby gone upstairs, Miss Denny ?” 

‘* How did you know that he was Lord Evesby ?” asked Miss 
Denny quickly. ‘‘ They call him Mr. Edwards here.” 

‘*Do they? Well, that is a modest reticence for which I should 
not have given the drawing-room floor credit. I call him Lord 
Evesby.”’ 

‘* So do I,” said Miss Denny very slowly and thoughtfully. 

‘* But he never comes to this house—you don’t know him ?” 
said Mr. Bridge. 

‘*T have seen him once before, I think; he was pointed out to 
me by a friend; at all events, the name is familiar,” said Miss 
Denny with evident embarrassment. 

‘* All kinds of aliases to all kinds of people here,’’ said Mr. 
Bridge meditatively. ‘‘ A man who changes his name is a scamp 
or a fool, I should say. Perhaps his lordship comes under the 
latter category. Have you anything to say to me, Jenny?” he 
asked, as the thought suggested itself to him that the young -house- 
keeper to the establishment—the young mistress, as Mr. Denny ~ 
below was a widower—had scarcely accounted for her appearance 
at the door. The girl coloured and said : 
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‘Yes, I have a little to say. It’s not much, Mr. Bridge, and 
it’s no business of mine, perhaps ; but they have been talking about 
you upstairs.” 

‘‘ What a dead-lock in the conversation there must have been 
for my name to come uppermost!” he said, laughing. 

«¢ And Miss Day told them that you had promised to join their 
party to-night, and said a great deal about you, and what a nice 
man you were, until they are all quite curious to see you.” 

‘*T am afraid that their curiosity must remain unsatisfied,’’ said 
Geoffry Bridge, shrugging his broad shoulders. 

‘* But you promised to go ?” 

‘‘I met Miss Day on the stairs this morning, and said that I 
did not think it was possible I could join in to-night’s festivities ; that 
I was not very fond of dancing; and had work to do which would 
keep me busy till a late hour. Is that promising to join the party 
overhead ?”’ 

‘*No, it is not; but Miss Day said that she knew you would 
come; and only a little while ago the ladies talked of coming down 
in a body to fetch you.” 

‘* How do you know all this ?”” asked Geoffry Bridge. 

‘*T heard them talking, that’s all.” 

‘*A listener, Jenny!” he said. ‘‘ Why, what a fine landlady 
you are becoming !”’ 

Jenny was vexed at this remark, and showed that she was vexed 
by contracting her white forehead. 

‘*T listened because they were talking about you—because I 
thought that you would like to be put upon your guard, and not 
be taken unawares by these people. I did not expect to hear 
anything about myself—I did not want to hear,’’ she cried in- 
dignantly. 

Geoffry Bridge regarded the flushed face of Miss Denny with 
attention. Then he said, in as soothing a manner as he would have 
spoken to a child whose feelings he had hurt : 

‘* Yes, yes, you are very kind, Jenny; I am extremely obliged ; 
but some one might have told you that listening was not quite the 
thing.”’ 

‘« They always listen on the stage. I never saw a piece with- 
out listening in it,” said Jenny, still in self-defence. 

‘* That’s for the sake of the plot.” 

‘* And is not this a plot ?” 

‘* Well, it looks like an attempt on the liberty of the subject,” 
he said; ‘‘ but it’s like the pieces you see, and for which Miss Day 
gives you so many orders,—nothing but talk. If you are going to 
* model your actions on the melodrama of the present day, Jenny, 
don’t go to the theatre any more, child.” 

‘*I go with father; it cheers him up; he’s dull at times; and 
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Miss Day is very kind—though I am glad that you are not going 
upstairs to-night, for all that.”’ 

‘* Why are you glad ?” 

‘*T don’t know—I can’t say,”’ replied Jenny almost doggedly; 
‘‘as you have already told me, it’s no business of mine. They are 
not bad people upstairs—not half so bad as you are disposed to 
believe; and perhaps I shall take to the stage myself, as Miss Day 
wants me to do. She knows that I can dance and sing; and if 
I get on, I can soon learn to play even the lady.” 

Jenny Denny, alias Spanswick,— for we have no intention of 
making a mystery of her identity,—watched very closely the effect 
of this remark upon the young man whom she addressed. But he 
only regarded her in his turn with that aggravating solemnity of 
visage which baffled her attempt to read his thoughts upon the frank 
handsome face that confronted hers. 

** What does your father think of the last idea ?”’ he asked. 

‘*T have not told him yet—he’s ill; I don’t like to worry him.” 

‘* Tell him for all that, and ask his advice on the subject. I 
would ask him myself, as a two-year-old lodger, if I could get a sight 
of him—which I never have—which I suppose it is not likely that 
I ever shall now.”’ 

** When he is better, he will be glad to see you. He has to 
thank you for that small loan which you were kind enough to let 
us have when business was bad here. He says—”’ 

‘* Yes, exactly. And now good-night, Miss Denny; for if the 
good people above should be mad enough to come down, I may as 
well show them that the bird has flown—or rather, the brewer. I 
don’t care for society to-night. Some of the gentlemen upstairs are 
a cut above me; and some of the ladies, at least to my moral pre- 
tensions, a cut below me,” he added; ‘‘ and I will take your advice 
and beat a retreat.” 

‘©O, I did not advise you; I thought that it was as well to tell 
you—that’s all, sir.” 

And with great dignity of demeanour, Jenny shut the door and 
departed. Geoffry Bridge did not retire to rest immediately, but 
stood on his hearth-rug with his back to an imaginary fire, thinking 
of the girl who had quitted him. 

‘‘An odd girl, whose education has been neglected,’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘ and whose father might look after her a little more 
closely without any detriment to his comfort. I wonder where she 
went to school, and whether she was dull or bright there. Some- 
times I think she’s awfully dull, at other times so terribly quick 
that she takes my breath away. I think I will look-up the pro- 
prietor soon, and see what kind of being he is. And after that, 
and when they are very busy here and will not miss my money, 
poor devils! exit Geoffry Bridge to his new home, away from the 
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wild young landlady, and wilder lodger overhead. It strikes me 
forcibly that the sooner I am out of this crib the better.—Come in!’’ 

This was in response to another knock, and he looked up ex- 
pecting to see Jenny reénter. 

‘* What a long soliloquy, Mr. Bridge!’’ said a pretty, fair-haired, 
highly-coloured woman, opening the door and entering, in full dress. 
‘* May I come in—may we all come in ?” 

Geoffry Bridge blushed—but he was not two-and-twenty years of 
age, and his had been a thoughtful life, although his religion was 
possibly nowhere at present. 

‘*Come in, if you wish, Miss Day,” he said very calmly, after 
his first surprise; and then, with much suppressed laughter, four 
ladies in ball-dress marched into the room, and honoured Geofiry 
Bridge with a military salute. 

‘* A deputation from the first-floor front,” said Miss Day in a 
commanding tone of voice; ‘‘ attention !” 





DOES THE EARTH GROW SICK? 


Ir is a curious and startling reflection, how slowly the population 
of our globe increases. Mr. Babbage or other ‘‘ great arithme- 
tician’”’ might show that, if the human species, during the last 
two or three thousand years, had increased at the rate now preva- 
lent, or even at the ordinary rate prevalent in the earliest periods 
of civilisation, when the sanitary conditions of life were far infe- 
rior to those of present times, mankind would ere this have been 
as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore—they would now cover 
the earth as the waters do the bed of the sea. Unquestionably the 
greatest cause of this slow increase in the world’s population which 
we witness is War with its slaughter and desolation, and Conquest 
with its depressing effects upon the national life of the vanquished ; 
and as subsidiary causes of this kind may be mentioned changes in 
the highways of commerce and in the social and moral habits of 
the people. A brilliant and striking chapter on this subject may 
be, and ere long doubtless will be, written by some great philosophic 
historian. In the present paper we put aside this high theme, and 
desire simply to call attention to some matters connected with a 
different branch of the same subject—namely, the great Epidemics 
which from time to time arise to obstruct the normal increase of 
the world’s inhabitants, and indeed of the whole amount of Life on 
the surface of our planet. 

At recurrent periods, terrible maladies of various kinds, but of 
such fearful intensity compared with ordinary diseases that they are 
classed by themselves under the generic name of Plagues, sweep 
over the surface of the earth, carrying off myriads or millions of 
its human inhabitants. Such visitations are, if not less frequent, 
at least on the whole less desolating at present than in earlier times 
—thanks, doubtless, to the more favourable conditions of life now 
prevalent. Nevertheless the Plagues of past times have still their 
representative in the terrible epidemic of Cholera, which is really 
of itself as mortal a malady as the Black Death, or any other form 
of the Plague with which mankind have ever had to contend. 

But there are other Epidemics which at times afflict the earth, 
and obstruct the increase of population, although they do not directly 
affect Man himself. We do not speak of great Famines, such as 
those of the East, produced simply by drought,—although many of 
them are as destructive to mankind, in the regions where they occur, 
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as the direst Plagues. We speak only of specific types of actual 
disease, affecting the lower animals—the beasts of the field, the 
fishes of the sea and rivers, and the birds of the air,—and also 
the vegetable world. Murrains—plagues which affect the herds and 
flocks and the lower animals in general—have been known since the 
earliest times of history, and a terrible instance of their widespread 
severity upon the lower creation is given in the record of the great 
Plagues which befell Egypt in the time of Moses. As regards the 
mysterious diseases which at times afflict the vegetable world, we 
have had several instances quite recently in our own and adjoining 
countries,—such as the inexplicable ‘‘ potato-rot” in our own Islands, 
the vine-disease on the Continent, and other minor forms of the 
same malady of vegetation. In addition to these, and obviously of 
the same type, is the very frequent plague commonly called ‘‘ blight” 
or ‘‘ mildew,” which so often destroys the hopes of the agriculturist, 
yet which he is as helpless to prevent as science is impotent to 
explain. 

Here, then, we have a series of maladies affecting alike man, 
the animal creation, and the vegetable world—in short, all the 
various forms of Life on the suriace of our globe. And in not a 
few instances (notably in the case of the Plagues of Egypt) all these 
maladies, in greater or less degree, occur simultaneously, as if the 
very Earth itself grew sick. In fact, if disease simultaneously 
affects all forms of Life which our planet develops, what other de- 
duction can we draw than that it is the Earth itself which tempor- 
arily sickens ? 

The idea that great Plagues, such as affect wide regions of the 
earth, are due to causes extrinsic to human life, and are attribut- 
able to changes in the condition of the earth itself, is not a new 
one. Mr. Parkin, in his treatise on The Remote Cause of Epi- 
demics (the first part published in 1841, and the second part in 
1853), attributes the originating cause of great Plagues to what he 
terms ‘‘ volcanic action.” In justice to his treatise, however, it 
should be said that ‘‘ volcanic action” is a very imperfect descrip- 
tion of the influence to which he attributes Plagues: what he really 
means is, that great pestilences are due not simply to volcanic ac- 
tion (for in this sense his theory would be quite untenable), but to 
telluric influences similar in their nature to those which produce 
voleanic action. Even with this enlargement of his meaning, we 
cannot wholly agree with him: we still regard his proposition as 
an imperfect statement of the truth,—as we shall show in the 
sequel. But, in the first place, let us exhibit his theory to the best 
advantage, by stating the facts relating to two of the most terrible 
pestilences which have afflicted mankind—namely, the Black Death 
of the Middle Ages, and the Cholera. Apart from its theoretic 
bearing, the narrative of those fearful plagues possesses an interest 
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of its own; and we may premise that in his statement of facts Mr. 
Parkin takes the German work of Hecker for his guide. 

The plague called the Black Death occurred in the fourteenth 
century, and it swept right across both Asia and Europe, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic—pursuing its devastating course for fully 
seventeen years. It made its first appearance in China, in 1333, 
and it ravaged that country for several years in succession. Its 
outbreak was accompanied and followed by striking abnormal phe- 
nomena alike of a terrestrial and atmospheric kind: 


TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA IN CHINA. 


‘* Simultaneously with the outbreak of the malady, commenced a series of terres- 
trial commotions, almost unexampled in the history of such phenomena; for we find 
that, a few months after the severe visitation just referred to, an earthquake occurred 
at and near Kingsai; and so severe was the concussion, that the mountains of Ki- 
ming-chan fell in, and a lake was formed of more than a hundred leagues in circum- 
ference, where thousands we are told found their grave. These concussions con- 
tinued to return in China, at short intervals, for many years ; as we have it recorded 
that an earthquake, which continued ten days, occurred in Kingsai in 1338, and 
again in 1339, when the mountain Hon-tchang was swallowed up. From this time 
they became more and more frequent, until the year 1347, when they subsided alto- 
gether, or did not prevail to the same extent, for we have no further accounts of 
similar catastrophes.” 

ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 

“ Simultaneously with the outbreak of the malady, a parching drought prevailed 
in the tract of country watered by the rivers Keang and Hoai. This was followed 
by such violent torrents of rain in and about Kingsai, at that time the capital of the 
empire, that, according to tradition, more than 400,000 people perished in the floods. 
In the succeeding year, an unexampled drought was felt in Tche; and in Kou- 
kouang and Ho-man a drought prevailed, accompanied by innumerable swarms of 
locusts, while famine and pestilence, as usual, followed in their train. From this 
time there was a constant succession of rain and floods in China; and in the year 
1338, after three months’ rain in Pien-tcheou and Leang-tcheou there followed 
unheard-of inundations which destroyed seven cities. Violent rains, with floods and 
inundations, continued to recur, and to devastate various districts until 1347; when, 
as we are informed, the fury of the elements subsided in China—being, it may be 
observed, about the same time as the cessation of the terrestrial concussions.” 


Such were the abnormal terrestrial and atmospheric phenomena 
which accompanied the outbreak and duration of the Black Death 
in China. When it had run its course in that country, this terrible 
plague spread eastward across Asia, both north and south of the 
mountain-girdle of the Himalayas,—strewing Tartary with corpses, 
depopulating India, and thereafter ravaging Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria. Originating on the coast of the Pacific in 1333, in 
thirteen years it traversed the whole continent of Asia to the shores 
of the Caspian and Black Seas. In 1347 it made its appearance 
at Constantinople in undiminished malignity; and starting from 
that point, in the next four years it made the tour of Europe. 
From Constantinople it spread through the southern portion of our 
continent, reaching the south of France and the Iberian peninsula 
in the beginning of 1848. It thence passed northward through 
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France into the British Isles, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and Russia, 
completing the circuit of Europe in 1351. 

Let us now see the abnormal phenomena which attended its 
course in Europe,—again classing these phenomena, as narrated by 
Mr. Parkin, under two heads : 


TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA IN EvROPE. 


‘We find it recorded that, soon after the plague had broken out in the island of 
Cyprus, an earthquake, accompanied by a frightful hurricane, shook the foundations 
of the island. The sea overflowed, the ships were dashed to pieces on the rocks ; 
and few outlived the terrific event, whereby, according to the writers of that period, 
this fertile and blooming island was converted into a desert. 

Pursuing the course of these grand revolutions further, to quote the language 
of Dr. Hecker, we find notice of an unexampled earthquake, which, on the 25th 
January 1348, shook Greece, Italy, and the neighbouring countries ; Naples, Rome, 
Pisa, Bologna, Padua, Venice, and many other cities suffered very severely ; while 
many whole villages in the surrounding districts were swallowed up: castles, houses, 
and churches were overthrown, and thousands of persons buried in their ruins. 

In Carinthia more than thirty villages, together with all the churches, were 
demolished, and more than a thousand corpses were drawn out of the rubbish ; while 
the city of Villach was so completely destroyed, that a few only of its numerous 
inhabitants escaped. Not only were cities destroyed, or left in ruins, and whole 
villages swallowed up, but it was also found, that when the earth ceased to tremble, 
mountains even, according to the testimony of writers of that period, had been 
removed from their position. 

Recurring to the events of the same kind, which were observed in the other 
countries of Europe visited by the disease, we shall find that destructive earth- 
quakes occurred in France, England, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Silesia, and much 
further north; for, in consequence of the violent concussions, towering icebergs 
formed, we are told, on the coast of East Greenland, so that no one since that 
period has been able to penetrate beyond that shore. Mezeray, speaking of these 
phenomena, says, ‘ A universal concussion of the earth, both in France and the coun- 
tries to the north, overturned whole towns, rooted up trees and mountains, and filled 
the plains with chasms so profound, that it appeared as if hell was about to swallow 
up the whole human race.’ These destructive earthquakes continued to recur through- 
out France, England, Germany, and the northern countries, as well as Italy, until 
the year 1360, which was beyond the period that has been designated as belonging 
to the great mortality; for the time when the Black Death raged with destructive 
violence in Europe was, with the exception of Russia, from the year 1347 to 1350. 
The disease, it is true, continued to recur at different periods up to the seventeenth 
century; but these irruptions were neither so severe nor so general as the former, 
and partook more of the nature of endemic than epidemic complaints.” 


AtmospHERIC PHENOMENA. 


“The writers of that period dwell principally on the rains, floods, and inunda- 
tions, which were experienced; not only because these phenomena attract more 
attention at the time from their nature and character, but also because they are 
productive of great and irreparable injury to the earth and its inhabitants. I should 
conclude, however, that these rains and floods were preceded by great droughts and 
dry seasons; not only because we have seen that such was actually the case in 
China at this period, but also because that one historian of this period states there 
was an abundance of provisions in the granaries at the commencement of the plague. 
The first particulars, however, of which we have any precise account, are the floods, 
which occurred in the vicinity of the Rhine and in France in 1338, and which could 
not be attributed, says Dr. Hecker, to rain alone ; for everywhere, even on the tops 
of mountains, springs were seen to burst forth, and dry tracts were laid under water 
in an inexplicable manner. 

The order of the seasons also, continues this writer, seemed to be inverted; 
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yains, floods, and failures in the crops were so general, that few places were exempt 
from them. The consequence of failure in the crops was soon felt, especially in 
Italy and the surrounding countries, where, in one particular year, a rain, which 
continued for five months, had destroyed the seed. In the larger cities they were 
compelled in the spring of 1347 to have recourse to a distribution of bread among 
the poor, particularly at Florence ; where they erected large bakehouses, from which 
94,000 loaves of bread, of twelve ounces each, were dispensed daily. The same 
inversion of the seasons and the same results, famine, accompanied by returns of 
the disease, were felt more or less in all the countries of Europe, although not to 
the same extent; so that, as one writer expresses himself, ‘ children died of want 
in their mothers’ arms; and want, misery, and despair were general throughout 
Christendom.’ 

Many other atmospheric phenomena were also observed during the epidemic 
period, for great and extraordinary meteors appeared in many places, and were re- 
garded with superstitious horror. A pillar of fire, which, on the 20th December 
1348, remained for an hour at sunrise over the Pope’s palace in Avignon; a fireball, 
which, in the same year, was seen at sunset over Paris, and was distinguished from 
similar phenomena by its longer duration, are also recorded in the chronicles of 
the age.” 


Such were the striking phenomena which accompanied the visita- 
tion of the fearful pestilence of the Black Death. Its course through- 
out Asia and Europe was attended by a series of earthquakes, by 
abnormal seasons, and by meteoric disturbances, plainly indicating 
an abnormal condition in the earth itself. 

As the most terrible pestilence of modern times, let us next 
take the Cholera; and, examining its visitation in like fashion, let 
us see if the physical concomitants of its origin and progress cor- 
respond in any way with those of the above-described pestilence of 
the Middle Ages. Like the Black Death, the Cholera originated in 
eastern Asia, but, unlike its medisval predecessor, it appears to have 
been confined to the countries south of the Himalayas and Hindoo- 
koosh, and only broke northward in the vicinity of the Caspian Sea, 
where the latitudinal mountain-girdle almost disappears. Its first 
outbreak took place in Bengal, in August 1817, and its ravages in 
the Indian peninsula continued for a year. From India the Cholera 
spread westward along the shores of the Persian Gulf, and up the 
valley of the Euphrates,—at which point its course bifurcated, west- 
ward through Syria, and northward through Persia. In its west- 
ward line of advance the Cholera stopped short on the Syrian coast 
of the Levant; so that southern Europe and the islands of the 
Mediterranean were not reached for several years afterwards, and 
then by a wholly different route. In its northward line of advance, 
through Persia, the pestilence proceeded very slowly; and it halted 
for some time in the region between the Caspian and Black Seas. 
It was from this point that the Black Death entered Europe, and 
it was from this point also that the Cholera invaded our continent. 
But the former of these plagues took a southerly course,—entering 
Europe at Constantinople and spreading south-westwards along the 
shores of the Mediterranean; whereas the Cholera passed north- 
wards by Astrakhan into Russia, thence westward to the shores of 
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the Atlantic ; thereafter, turning, it completed its circuit of Europe 
by passing eastward through Spain, Italy, Greece, and the Medi- 
terranean islands. A singular parallelism in the career of those 
two great epidemics is presented in the rate at which they travelled, 
as well as in their course from east to west. Breaking out in China, 
the Black Death reached the frontiers of Europe at Constantinople 
in fourteen years ; breaking out in eastern India, the Cholera reached 
the borders of Europe at Astrakhan in twelve years, and another 
year elapsed before it overpassed the Asiatic frontier and entered our 
continent. Moreover, although the one epidemic entered by a south- 
ern and the other by a northern route, they both completed the circuit 
of Europe in the same time—four years. 

The physical phenomena which attended the outbreak and career 
of the Cholera in India are thus stated by Mr. Parkin: 


TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA. 


“This modern scourge of the human race commenced its ravages in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, in August 1817. In October several shocks of an earthquake were 
felt in Ganjam and Berhampore; on the 16th of the same month five shocks were 
felt in the course of a few minutes at Benares, and about the same time at Cawn- 
pore, and in the camp of the central division of the Bengal army. 

.No particular convulsion appears to have been experienced again until 1819, 
when an earthquake—a phenomenon, to use the words of a writer in the Madras 
Courier, very unusual, we might, we believe, almost say unprecedented in this part 
of India—occurred on the 16th of June in various parts of the peninsula ; but more 
particularly in Cutch, which appears to have been the centre of the shock. §o little 
known is such a visitation, observes the above authority, that the moonsif quoted his 
Hindoo shasters as foretelling that an earthquake would some time happen. The ef- 
fects of the shock in Bhooj are thus described by the above writer: ‘ After two slight 
motions, that lifted the chairs, the tower near which Captain Macmurdo was sitting, 
after heaving and rolling in a most awful degree, gave way at the bottom, and 
crumbling down buried guns and carriages in the rubbish; a moment after, the 
towers and curtains of the fort-wall and upwards of fifteen thousand houses were 
reduced to ruins. This shock lasted about two minutes, but many slight concussions 
were also experienced during the night. On the next day the earth was frequently 
in motion, until about a quarter to ten, when a severe shock, which lasted nearly 
fifty seconds, was experienced, and brought down a number of shattered buildings. 
Until the beginning of August [1819] no day passed without some slight shocks ; 
subsequently they became less frequent, only occurring at uncertain periods of 
many days’ interval, until the 23d of November, which appears to have been the 
last distinct one.’ ” 

ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 


“ Atmospherical vicissitudes commenced in India in 1816 [fully a year before 
the outbreak of the pestilence] ; a year marked by the absence of the accustomed 
rains and the prevalence of great heats, and consequent drought; so that the spring 
crop of grain was entirely destroyed. In the western parts of the province of Bengal 
the drought was so uncommon as to dry up the rivers. In the upper provinces, says 
Mr. Jameson, the extraordinary scantiness of the rains was yet more remarkable. 
From Benares upwards, Oude, the districts within the Doab, and those west of the 
Jumna, were dried-up by the long-eontinued and unceasing heats. In September 
this unwonted drought gave way, and was succeeded by heavy and incessant rains 
for many days, so that the whole face of the country was laid under water. The 
ensuing cold season, also, both in the lower and upper provinces was raw, damp, 
and unpleasant, and throughout cloudy, with frequent falls of rain. February 
[1817], says the writer just referred to, had more the appearance of an autumnal 
than of a cold-weather month,” 
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The year 1817 (being that in which the Cholera commenced) 


‘‘was characterised by a very close sultry summer and autumn, and an excessively 
rainy season. The weather should now, according to the common course of things, 
adds the writer of the report, have become cool, settled, and fair; but the continu- 
ance of unwonted humidity and warmth in the air, and the frequent occurrence of 
rain throughout the month (November), proved that the remainder of the year was 
to proceed with the same strange unseasonableness and insalubrity as that which 
marked the early part of its course. The following year (viz. 1818) was remarkable 
for the like irregularities in the seasons. The hot weather set in about the 20th 
of February, being earlier than usual; instead of continuing, however, until the 
beginning of June, as is commonly the case, heavy rains were experienced about 
the end of February. This sudden change, says Mr. Jameson, is worthy of parti- 
cular notice ; because it was at this very time that the epidemic, after dying away 
in November and December, and being nearly exhausted during January, took 
head; and, amongst the natives, raged with indiscriminate violence until the end 


of the following July [1818].” 


The progress of the Cholera in Persia, to which country it next 
passed along the shores of the Indian Ocean, is thus described by 
Mr. Parkin : 


** The epidemic commenced at Bender Abassi in July 1821, and, after attacking 
Shiraz, gradually extended itself in a northerly direction through the heart of the 
country. It was not, however, until the middle of 1823 that it reached the towns 
situated in the north of Persia and on the southern borders of the Caspian Sea. 

Referring to the phenomena which now engage our attention, we learn that, 
after some slight shocks had been felt at Bombay, and the neighbouring districts, 
in 1821, a concussion was experienced at Khooskezund on the 11th June 1824; but 
the shock was not very severe, for the accounts merely say that the walls of the 
houses were cracked and the mountains covered with dust. Again, by a letter from 
an eyewitness, dated Jehel Murmal, near Shiraz, we find that, on the morning of 
the 25th of June, the inhabitants were disturbed by the shock of an earthquake of 
much greater force than the preceding. The shock must have been a very severe 
one, for an Armenian clergyman, writing to a friend at Calcutta, states that Kaze- 
roon, Feruzabad, and the surrounding villages, suffered the same calamity, while 
the number of persons destroyed in Shiraz alone was reckoned at about two hundred. 
Slight shocks continued to be felt at various intervals until the following year, when 
another severe concussion, equal almost to the preceding one, was experienced at 
Shiraz.” 


Of the phenomena which attended the Cholera in its other line of 
advance—namely, westward into Syria—we read as follows : 


“On the 13th August 1822 (as we are informed by Mr. Barker, the British Con- 
sul, in a communication to the Levant Company), Aleppo, Antioch, every village 
and every cottage in the Pashalic, and some towns in the adjoining ones, were, in 
ten or twelve minutes, entirely ruined by an earthquake, and had become a heap 
of stones and rubbish; while, on the lowest computation, twenty thousand human 
beings, about a tenth part of the population, were destroyed, and an equal number 
maimed or wounded. Slight shocks continued to be felt in the same spot, until 
the 9th October, when they entirely ceased.” 


Finally, of the abnormal atmospheric phenomena which attended 
the visit of the Cholera in Europe, Dr. Forster thus writes : 


“TI consider what I call the epidemic: period as having begun as early as Sep- 
tember 1828, when that extraordinary lumen zodiacale was seen to stretch across 
the heavens. I have also traced a succession of atmospheric changes since that 
period, so that the spring of 1829 became remarkably unhealthy ; while the mor- 
tality in some countries was prodigious, and the cold of the summer in some parts 
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of Europe as extraordinary. The winter of 1829-30 which followed was one of 
unusual severity all over the world; even in the south of Spain and in Africa snow 
lay on the ground, and in most parts of Europe covered it, from November 1829 to 
the end of February 1830. The cholera did not arrive in Russia until the follow- 
ing spring, but the plague broke out at Jassy, and in Moldavia severe illness pre- 
vailed.” 


Such were the grander terrestrial and atmospheric disturbances 
which accompanied two of the most deadly and wide-spreading 
plagues which have occurred in times fully within the ken of history. 
All atmospheric phenomena of an important character do not origi- 
nate in the atmosphere itself, but are due to electrical and other 
changes in the solid earth; the gaseous envelope of air responding 
sympathetically to the varying conditions of the solid globe which it 
surrounds. And from the above-mentioned facts, as well as from 
many others which might be appealed to, it seems indubitable that 
the grander pestilences which afflict mankind do not originate in 
man himself—they do not owe their origin to any neglect of sani- 
tary conditions, however much these may aggravate them, but to 
abnormal conditions of the Earth itself. This fact of (what may be 
called) the extrinsic origin of some epidemics is clearly shown by a 
hundred instances in the history of the Cholera—inter alia, ships at 
sea, far removed from the possibility of contagion, have been struck 
in a moment by the deadly breath of the plague (sometimes visible 
as a lurid cloud), while other ships, similarly circumstanced in all 
respects save their local position, have escaped free, because lying 
out of the (sometimes very narrow) line of the plague-wind. Thus 
it may be said, in regard to most of the great plagues, that not 
merely figuratively but actually, they are caused by a sickening of the 
Earth. The Earth at times sickens, and its inhabitants sicken with it. 

The general features of these abnormal conditions of the Earth— 
the symptoms of its sickening—are usually these: the occurrence 
of earthquakes and very hot seasons, followed by a deluge of rain in 
the winter months. A dearth of food sometimes accompanies them 
—in Eastern countries caused by the heat and drought which usually 
precede their outbreak, and in Europe (where heat is always favour- 
able to the grain crops) by the incessant rains and floods which follow 
the initiatory period of drought. We have seen that this was the 
case in China soon after the outbreak of the Black Death, and also 
that a partial dearth occurred in India at the first appearance of the 
Cholera ; and in regard to our continent, during the visitation of the 
Black Death, it is stated that ‘‘ although there was abundance in 
the granaries at the commencement of the Plague (owing to the pre- 
ceding hot season), failures in the crops became so general subse- 
quently, that children died of want in their mothers’ arms.”’ 

The connection between epidemics and an abnormal condition of 
the earth was perceived long ago by Shakespeare, apparently as the 
result of his own observation. In Midsummer-Night’s Dream he 
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thus describes some remarkable seasons which occurred in his day, 
at the same time indicating his sense of their mysterious character 
by ascribing them, in the play, to the wrath of Oberon : 


‘** Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which, falling on the land, 
Have every pelting river made so proud 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard, 
The fold stands empty in the drownéd field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock. 
The nine men’s morris is fill’d up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable. 
The human mortals want their winter here. 
. . . The moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases do abound; 
And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter. Hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hiems’ chin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer, 
The chiding autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries ; and the ’mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is which.” 


Our readers can hardly fail to note how closely the abnormal 
seasons and terrestrial convulsions during the eighteen months end- 
ing with March last corresponded to those which preceded or accom- 
panied the great epidemics of which we have spoken—and especially 
the terrible pestilence of the Black Death. During those eighteen 
months, earthquakes and volcanic action were rife to a degree un- 
paralleled in the present century, or indeed for a very much longer 
period ; and a corresponding disturbance occurred in the character of 
the seasons—the tropically hot and dry summer of last year (so fa- 
vourable to our wheat crops) having been succeeded by a warm winter- 
season of rains and inundations. This parallelism suffices to prove 
that the data in connection with the origin of epidemics, and also of the 
succession of good and bad seasons, are far too imperfect, at present, 
to allow of any confident surmises as to the character of the ensuing 
year either as regards health or the harvest. In truth, earthquakes 
(which we regard simply as thunderstorms in the earth) probably dif- 
fer much as regards the character of the electric force which produces 
them: in some cases, the normal.electrical condition of the earth is 
simply increased, while in others the kind of electricity is altered— 
and probably it is only in the latter cases that the morbific influence 
is produced which generates plague and pestilence. For example, 
looking over a long catalogue of earthquakes, I find that the four- 
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teenth century, in the middle of which the Black Death appeared, 
was by no means a notable century for earthquakes—several other 
centuries, in which no great plague occurred, were marked by a far 
greater frequency of such terrestrial disturbances. Hence, although 
a connection of some kind between earthquakes and pestilence and 
abnormal seasons appears to be established. our knowledge of the 
subject is at present far too imperfect and fragmentary to enable 
us to give a correct explanation of the connection. 

But let us continue our exposition. The atmospheric pheno- 
mena which generally precede earthquakes and great hurricanes— 
which disturbances are identical in their nature, although the one 
affects the solid earth and the other the supernatant atmosphere— 
are similar to those which frequently herald the approach of the 
Plague. Earthquakes are generally preceded by an unusual and 
sultry stillness of the air, and sometimes by the appearance of a 
dark cloud, due to the disturbed electricity of the earth communi- 
cating itself to the atmosphere. An unusual calm, in like manner, 
often precedes the outbreak of great hurricanes, the cyclones and 
typhoons of the tropics—electrical storms in the atmosphere, which 
are the aerial parallels of earthquakes. Indeed, the ‘little cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand” has been a noted prelude of hurri- 
canes for three thousand years. In the Barbadoes hurricane of 
1831, Mr. Simons, of St. Vincent, observed, before the storm 
reached that island, a cloud of an olive-green colour to the north of 
him, so threatening in its aspect, that he had never seen anything 
so alarming during a residence of forty years in the tropics. Dense, 
low, unmoving clouds are another form which the abnormal state of 
the atmosphere assumes before earthquakes—as witnessed at Naples 
in 1780, and on other occasions. The outbreak of great pestilences 
is frequently preceded by similar signs in the air. The Plague 
which befell Egypt in the time of Moses was attended by a great 
darkness ; so were the plagues which visited Rome a.p. 252 and 
746; and so also, in the plague in the year B.c. 296, there was a 
remarkable darkness, under cover of which the Samnites made an 
attack upon the Roman lines. The same phenomenon occurred dur- 
ing the prevalence of the Black Death—‘‘a dense and awful fog,” 
says one writer, ‘‘ was seen in the heavens, rising in the east’’ (from 
which direction the plague came), ‘‘and descending upon Italy.” 
Similar signs in the air preceded the arrival of the Cholera. The 
appearance ofa fixed cloud, says Mr. Jameson, was remarked at 
Calcutta ; and, wherever observed, it clearly indicated to the expe- 
rienced eye the return of the Cholera. At Cairo also—as reported 
by the apothecary-in-chief of the hospital there—the sky on the 
approach of the Cholera, and for some days before its actual out- 
break, produced a feeling of horror in the spectators, from the pe- 
culiar appearance of the sun—the rays of light being obscured, 
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although there was not a cloud. Again, immediately before the 
arrival of the Cholera at Dantzic (27th May), there was a very un- 
usual dense mist, so that the air became dark long before the sun 
had set. The same phenomenon occurred when the pestilence broke 
out in Rheinfeldt and some other places. We also remember to 
have read that an unusual darkness prevailed at Newcastle, during 
the last and most terrible visitation of the Cholera to that town some 
fourteen years ago. 

These appalling clouds or fogs, which frequently herald the 
coming of the plague, although most noted for the darkness which 
they produce, sometimes give sensible indication of their morbific 
influence. In the plague in the year 262, when five thousand per- 
sons died daily at Rome, Eusebius states that the air was so corrupt 
as to form on objects a mould resembling the ‘‘ turbid dew on dead 
bodies.”” Impressions of curious figures on doors, garments, and 
other articles were noticed during the plagues of 542 and 600; and 
of like nature were the crucicule, which were beheld with supersti- 
tious horror in the pestilence of 746. A ‘‘ stinking mist’’ was 
noticed during the visitation of the Black Death ;—the fatal Angina 
maligna among cattle, in 1662, was attended by a blue mist or dew 
on the herbage and pastures; and the Cholera mist at Dantzic, in 
the present century, had a disagreeable smell and taste, so that 
those who were exposed to it were forced to wash their mouth with 
water. 

In the case of these fetid mists and depositions of mould, the air 
evidently contains deleterious matter—either from its own disorgani- 
sation or decomposition, or from noxious exhalations which are given 
forth from the earth. It is well known that noxious exhalations 
occasionally take place during earthquakes. Seneca states that a 
vapour, caused by an earthquake in Calabria, destroyed six thousand 
sheep. During the eruptions in Italy in 1329, every species of 
animals, including the birds of the air, perished in great numbers. In 
like manner the earthquake in Jamaica in 1690 produced a general 
sickness ; so that three thousand persons, of those who had survived 
the earthquake, perished by the subsequent pestilence. Among 
other well-recorded instances of this escape, or belching forth, of 
vapours from the earth during earthquakes, it is stated that at 
Oporto, during the earthquake of 1755, the river opened and seemed 
to discharge an immense quantity of air—manifestly gases which 
burst forth from the earth by momentary crevices in the bed of the 
river. Previous to the earthquake in Calabria in 1698, the sea 
wore a very unusual appearance: those who have seen a lake dur- 
ing a violent shower of rain, says Father Kircher, may have an idea 
of this agitation of the sea’s surface. As there was neither wind 
nor rain at the time, the phenomenon could only be ascribed to 
an escape of air or gaseous vapours from the bottom of the sea. 
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A similar phenomenon has been observed during visitations of 
pestilence, the surface of ponds becoming mottled or bubbling from 
an escape of vapour, which would be invisible when taking place 
on solid land. An instance of this kind was observed at Havre, 
in August 1832, when the Cholera prevailed in France. The 
citadel of Havre is surrounded by a deep ditch or fosse; and it 
was observed by many persons that the water in the fosse suddenly 
changed its colour and became muddy, while bubbles of air rose to 
the surface, causing an appearance of ebullition. At the same time 
the fish, chiefly eels, which usually remain at the bottom, were seen 
to spring above the surface of the water with a convulsive move- 
ment, and then to drop again languid and heavy; and in a few 
hours the surface of the fosse was covered with dead fish. The 
adjoining sea was likewise affected by this poisonous influence, for 
the shore was covered with a quantity of dead fish. It was im- 
mediately after this phenomenon that the Cholera broke out in 
Havre. 

We have already said that when the scourge of a great pesti- 
lence falls on the human species, it is often the case that the beasts 
of the field, the fish of the sea and rivers, and even the plants and 
crops of the earth, are afflicted to an unusual extent with disease. 
Webster has remarked that pestilence, murrain, and famine occur 
simultaneously. This was certainly the case as regards the earliest 
great pestilence of which we have a record; for, as stated in Serip- 
ture, the plague of blotches and blains, murrain of beasts, and the 
blight producing a dearth of corn, all visited Egypt in close succes- 
sion. Let us note some other instances. In a.p. 1222, a pesti- 
lence which destroyed one hundred thousand persons raged in Scot- 
land, and simultaneously multitudes of dead fish were washed ashore 
on the British coasts. ‘‘ In 1240,” says Webster, ‘‘ mortal diseases 
prevailed ; and authors relate that the fish on the English coast had 
a battle in which eleven whales and a multitude of other fish were 
slain and cast ashore. The cause to which this phenomenon was 
ascribed,” he adds, ‘‘ although ludicrous enough, is important; for 
it strengthens modern observation that when pestilential diseases 
prevail on the surface of the earth, fish often perish beneath the 
waters.” During the Black Death, especially, a pestilential influ- 
ence affected all kinds of the lower animals, as well as man. A 
fatal murrain broke out, and in England three thousand sheep died 
in one pasturage alone; and in this case, as also during the mur- 
rain in West Africa, it is said that both the birds and beasts of 
prey refrained from touching the carcasses. At the same time im- 
mense quantities of dead fish were cast ashore, whose bodies were 
found to be covered with blotches. The birds of the air likewise 
died. And Dimerbroeck also states, as a fact which he frequently 
observed, that whenever the birds confined in cages died, the in- 
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habitants of the house were invariably attacked shortly after by the 
plague. 

In conclusion, we can affirm with reasonable assurance, what at 
the outset we suggested interrogatively, that the cause of the grand 
epidemics which from time to time desolate the world lies beyond 
the sphere of human action, and is to be found in a morbific dis- 
turbance, or sickening, in the Earth itself. Unquestionably those 
great plagues, like common diseases, are intensified in their severity 
by defective sanitary arrangements, and are propagated by contagion 
to some extent beyond the actual zones or region of morbific telluric 
action ; but still, unlike smallpox, typhus, and some other diseases 
—whose origin may be ascribed wholly to vicious conditions of hu- 
man life—the occurrence of those great earth-born epidemics is 
wholly beyond the control of man. They are deadly influences, of 
cosmical origin—maladies which swoop down upon mankind as from 
a higher world almost beyond his ken,—a morbific breath which 
sweeps over the face of earth, and which, although exhaling from 
our globe, has its exciting cause in the varying movements and con- 
ditions in the far-off world of orbs which surrounds us. 

Civilised man has wrought wonders on the earth. His mission 
is to conquer external nature—to subdue or control the obstacles 
and adverse forces which the external world presents to him. And 
nobly has he worked in this great task. Himself a part of nature, 
by his intrinsic powers—the godlike soul within him—he has sub- 
jugated many of the forces of external nature, and employed them 
to neutralise forces which are adverse to him, and remove the 
obstacles which surround him. Instead of living in caves in the 
rocks, as at first, man has seized upon the rocks themselves, trans- 
porting them whither he will, and building them into houses and 
cities—mansions of rock which he shapes at his pleasure, rearing 
them into grand and beautiful edifices, in which he may suitably 
pay his homage to the Supreme Being, or where the higher func- 
tions of the national life may be carried on, and also into commodious 
dwellings, stable as the rock itself, but shaped to meet every want 
and refinement of common life. Instead of clothing himself in skins 
—instead of finding a covering for himself only by robbing lower 
animals of theirs—he now lays the world under contribution. The 
tall grasses of the East, the flax of our own’ climate, the cotton- 
plant with its marvellous powers of usefulness, the labour of the 
silkworm, and the yearly crop of superfluous wool on sheep and 
goat, are all turned to account as raiment; while the depths of the 
sea, and the mines of the rock, are ransacked for the pearls, gems, 
and precious metals, to enrich that raiment with ornaments. From 
the dull black rocks of our coal-beds we get a supply of fire and 
light for our homes—turning winter into summer, and night into 
day. In water we find an endless supply of force, as steam, to do 
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work which otherwise we should have to do ourselves; while by the 
railway, every valley is exalted and every hill is brought low, as we 
give to ourselves a rapidity of locomotion far exceeding that of the 
swiftest quadruped, and outstripping in continuous action even the 
flight of birds. The glow of the sunshine itself will by and by be 
turned to account as an inexhaustible source of motive power. 
Even the most subtle and mysterious force in nature with which 
man has yet become acquainted, the electric fluid, has been tamed 
to his use; whereby space seems annihilated at our will, by a mess- 
enger which speeds faster even than Earth revolves on its axis,—so 
that, judging by apparent time, we actually receive tidings of an 
event at Calcutta several hours before that event has happened ! 

But still there are forces far beyond man’s control; and the 
knowledge which is marvellously increasing his power serves at 
the same time to reveal to him an outer world of agencies, directly 
affecting his fortunes and condition, but which must ever remain far 
beyond his reach—agencies which at present are mysteries to him, 
and which, even fully understood, will remain as utterly beyond his 
influence or control as are the movements of the stars in their 
courses. Such agencies are those which give birth to great epi- 
demics, like the two upon which we have specially commented. Just 
as in Agriculture, although we have carried the productive power of 
the soil to almost its highest point, it is the character of the seasons, 
shortly called the Weather, which mainly determines the amount 
of harvest-produce ; even so, however perfect may be our sanitary 
arrangements, the health of the nations is ever and anon seriously 
affected by changes in the condition of the earth itself. We read 
in Scripture that ‘‘ the stars in their courses fought against Sisera ;” 
and in literal truth, and with scientific accuracy, the same phrase 
may be employed now to many events deeply affecting the fortunes 
of mankind. - Astrology in its old form is a myth of the past: the 
notion that a man’s fortunes are dependent upon the planet which 
was in the zenith at his birth is a baseless illusion. But we make 
bold to say that Astrology in its new sense—the influence upon 
earth of the varying positions and condition of the surrounding orbs 
—will ere long rise into a grand importance undreamt of at present. 
Many of the grander circumstances affecting human life—such as 
the character of the seasons, the good and bad harvests, tempests, 
earthquakes, and pestilence—will ere long be found to be as de- 
pendent upon the influence of the starry and planetary orbs which 
surround us, as the ebb and flow of the ocean are due to the vary- 
ing position and influence of our satellite the moon. 


R. H. PATTERSON. 
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Snort tales or stories were probably the first literary labours of 
mankind ; they would take precedence even of song. Tales evi- 
dently spring from man’s social nature, however rudely developed ; 
indeed, no form of society is found without them. 

The tales called ‘ Milesian’ were those created by a colony of 
Greeks, who used the Ionic dialect. Besides original themes for 
story-telling, they borrowed largely from the Persians. There is 
nothing, however, now left of these productions but here and there 
incidental reference made to them by subsequent writers and critics. 
All seem to agree that the mass of the Milesian tales were of a 
corrupt and prurient cast. One Aristides was a prolific writer and 
compiler of them. They were translated into Latin by Sisenna, a 
Roman historian, who lived in the time of the wars of Marius and 
Sylla. Huet bishop of Avranches, Vossius, and many others, have 
written about these tales, and tell us they were of an amatory de- 
scription, and written in prose. The Golden Ass of Apuleius is 
supposed to be taken from them. 

The Milesian tales found their way into the Roman empire, and 
were highly prized, especially by the Sybarites. The Hebrews had 
many short stories or tales, which they inserted in the Talmud, or 
commentaries on the Bible. The Arabs, gifted with a vivid imagi- 
nation, took some out of the Hebrew traditions, and had also a 
great many of their own invention. But’whatever may have been 
written by French authors in favour of the antiquity of the Arabic 
tales, it is certain that the inhabitants of the fertile plains of India 
and the borders of the Ganges were amused by tales of love and 
wonder long before any colony was settled in Arabia. 

In modern Europe, however, the origin of tales is probably due 
to the Arabs, from whom the Crusaders derived their knowlédge of 
them. One of the oldest collections of them belongs to the twelfth 
century, when John, a monk of the abbey of Haute-Selve in France, 
translated into Latin the Dolopatos, or the Seven Wise Men. This 
collection of Indian tales was composed about one hundred years 
before Christ, and was successively translated first from Hindostani 
into Persian, from Persian into Arabic, from Arabic into Hebrew, 
and from thence into Greek. The Dolopatos was rendered into 
French only at the beginning of the thirteenth century by Herbers. 
At this period tales were so much in vogue, that the learned Vincen- 
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tius Bellovacensis tells us in his Speculum Historiale that the clergy 
in his day, in order to excite and to sustain the attention of their 
hearers, were in the constant habit of quoting from the current tales 
of the day, or from Aésop’s Fables. 

Boccaccio, born in 1812, and who died in 1878, has been termed 
the Homer of story-tellers. His Decameron caused him to be per- 
secuted ; but Petrarch stood his friend. He found also a protector 
in Robert the Wise, king of Naples, a zealous patron of learning. 
Boccaccio fell in love with the king’s natural daughter, and it was for 
her amusement that he wrote the Decameron. This work greatly 
excited the spirit of imitation. Li cento Novelle antiche are sup- 
posed by some writers to have been composed before Boccaccio’s 
time, and collected together from the great popularity for this species 
of literature. Sachetti, contemporary of Boccaccio, wrote three 
hundred stories much in the same style as the Decameron, but not 
with the same success. After this followed John called Il Peco- 
rone, and Geoffroi de la Tour Landri, who made also a collection of 
tales in 1371 for his daughter’s instruction, though they are rather 
of a free cast. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth century, Pope Martin V. 
took as secretary Poggio Bracciolini, a very loose but clever writer 
of tales, who established in the Vatican a sort of club which the 
Italians called Buggiale. This was attended by the most celebrated 
wits of Rome, who amused themselves with all kinds of stories and 
anecdotes. These were collected by Poggio, and published in all 
their native impurity. A few years afterwards were written the Cent 
nouvelles Nouvelles, composed at the court of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and collected by that extraordinary man known to the world as 
Louis XI. of France, then exiled by his own father, who suspected 
him as a conspirator against his life. 

In the sixteenth century, Marguerite de Valois, sister to Fran- 
cis I., composed tales in imitation of Boccaccio’s, and gave to this 
collection the name of Heptameron. The authorship of it has been 
called in question. La Croix du Maine says: ‘I doubt whether 
the princess composed this book, chiefly for this reason—it is full of 
bold discourse and ticklish expressions.’’ In answer to this, Bran- 
tome maintains that the queen composed these novels or stories in 
her litter, as she travelled; for her hours of retirement were em- 
ployed in affairs of importance. ‘‘I have heard this account from 
my grandmother, who always went with her in her litter as her lady 
of honour. She wrote the tales down as quickly and readily, or 
rather more so, as if they had been dictated to her.” Bayle in his 
Dictionary defends the authenticity of the Heptameron. 

A contemporary bishop, Jean de la Casa, wrote an allegorical 
story, Il Capitolo del Forno, of which the general subject may be 
understood from the following verses : 
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‘¢ Fennero il forno gia le donne sole. 
Oggi mi par che certi garzonacci 
L’ abbian mandate poco men ch’ al sole. 


Io per me rade volte altrove il metto; 
Con tutto che ’1 mio pan sia piccolino, 
E ’1 forno delle donne un po grandetto.” 


The next historical era in tale-writing is that which marks the 
compositions of Francisco Grazzini (better known as Ii Lusca), 
Sachetti, Bandello, and Straparola, whose tales have been translated 
into almost every European tongue. 

At this period the French language was not so completely settled 
as the Italian was; in consequence of this, French tales had not 
the same degree of literary value and importance as those of Italy. 
Des Perriers, a nobleman attached to the court of Marguerite 
de Valois, wrote, under the title of Joyeux Devis, a collection of 
tales which became very popular, and were often imitated. The 
stories of this writer bear a more striking resemblance to those of 
Poggio than to those penned by his royal mistress Marguerite. 
He was persecuted with the most unrelenting bitterness for- his 
Cymbalum Mundi. The work was condemned to be burned by the 
common hangman. At the same time, the works of Rabelais, of 
a much more irreligious complexion, were allowed to be read with- 
out much molestation. True, at one period Pantagruel was like- 
wise condemned to the flames; but all the fashionable world of 
Paris took the part of the condemned Rabelais, and he enjoyed a 
comparatively uninterrupted repose. 

In Spanish literature we find many collections of tales; among 
them we may mention those of a lady, Maria de Zayas, which bear 
a strong resemblance to those of La Fontaine. This is a curious 
fact, in a country where the authors were so closely watched by the 
terrible Inquisition. John Timoneda published in the same country 
his recreations of a traveller, or Alivio de Caminante, which are 
like the short anecdotes of Poggio, but not so licentious. 

In the course of time the taste for this sort of productions 
greatly increased in France. A canon of the cathedral of Tours, 
Gabriel Chapuis, translated from the Italian the Cento Novelle of 
Giraldi, and himself added another hundred tales to the collection, 
which was published under the name of Jowrnées Facétieuses 
(Merry Days). 

After the canon, Choliéres wrote his Mornings and After Din- 
ners, very seldom read now, but difficult to meet with, as there is no 
modern reprint of these tales. Guillaume Bouchet, a venerable 
magistrate of Poitiers, published about the same period his Even- 
ings, or Sérées, in which tales he has embodied all that loose floating 
gossip of his day which generally goes under the name of table-talk. 
His productions are considered as evincing much more originality 
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and talent than the tales of Choliéres, although not of a more 
modest tendency. But both these authors were eclipsed by Le 
Moyen de Parvenir, a work which has often been ascribed to Beroalde 
de Verville, although Charles Nodier maintains, and endeavours to 
prove, that De Verville was incapable of writing such a work. 

The readers of tales greatly increasing, the wit and humour of 
numerous writers were stimulated into more active exertions in this 
department of literature. Noél Dufaut, under the assumed name 
of Eutrapel, published a series of highly-amusing stories; they 
have been more than once imitated in modern times without ac- 
knowledging the source from whence these imitations were taken. 
La Fontaine stands superior to almost all his rivals in this branch 
of writing. His French style is the most simple and happy com- 
bination of words that can possibly be conceived for the subjects on 
which they are employed. He has the rare art of expressing in 
very chaste language very unchaste matters. We shall mention, in 
passing, Du Vergier, Grécourt, Robé de Beauveset, Louis Mangenot, 
as tale-writers ; they were all what in France are called abbés, which 
must not make us think that they were clergymen. As La Fon- 
taine in verse, Voltaire stands unrivalled in prose for the graceful ease 
and vivacity of his style, and for the richness of his invention. Since 
his days none have equalled him in this department of literature. 

The English, as well as the French and Italians, have many 
humorous and entertaining story-writers. Chaucer took a great 
pleasure in reading the Decameron, and was well acquainted with 
the author at Naples. On his return to England he wrote the well- 
known Canterbury Tales. It is now nearly five hundred years 
since they were written, yet they are still favourites with the English 
people, and have not been surpassed for picturesqueness of delinea- 
tion. Dryden turned some of the best tales of Chaucer into modern 
English: he likewise translated some of the stories from Boccaccio, 
and other similar pieces from Ovid, &c. Prior, in modern times, 
takes the lead among English authors of a certain class for this 
species of literature, and approaches nearest to the French standard 
of excellence. His wit is lively and sparkling, though often dis- 
figured by the pruriency of his age. 

Hagedorn wrote in German, and published in 1738, some tales 
which are said to occupy the first rank in this department ; then fol- 
lowed Lichtwer, Lessing, De Gerstenberg, and others. The Germans 
imitated in general the English more than the French or Italian. 

In this short sketch of the literature of story-writing in Europe, 
we must not omit to mention the Pentamerone, by Giambattista 
Basile, written in the Neapolitan dialect. 


OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, LL.D. 
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“DO YOU KNOW THIS?” 





“DO YOU KNOW THIS?” 


SIMPLE enough is the question propounded ; 
Easy, you'd think, ’twas to give the reply ; 
Yet still I sit most completely dumbfounded, 
Smilingly stands my inquisitress by. 
Do you know this? A negative answer 
Hails with contempt my satirical miss : 
Ah me! She asks that ubiquitous Lancer— 
He, knowing all things, is sure ‘‘ to know this.”’ 


What is it—ballad, or air operatic ? 
He—yes, the Crichton—is always at home ; 
Wins for his knowledge eulogium ecstatic 
In that small salon whenever I come. 
Then round to me, uneasily sitting— 
Were it a téte-d-téte, exquisite bliss— 
Turning, my charmer—what answer befitting 
Can I return ?—asks, ‘“‘ Do I know this ?” 


Do I know this? The refrain of the chanson 
Illustrates one of humanity’s rules ; 
Tells me that men have a natural penchant, 
If women are faithless, themselves to be fools. 
Once I was smiled on: how changed my condition, 
Since some ill-chance brought these officers down! 
Minus the red coat, farewell the ambition 
To carry the belle of a garrison town. 


Aid me, philosophy: hinted the poet, 
What can it matter how kindly she be— 
I will act on the truth: I have reason to know it— 
If she has ceased to be kindly to me? 
As for my dandified warrior yonder, 
Woman personified fickleness is ; 
Ah, will not he from experience, I wonder, 
Find, as I find, he has cause to know this ? 


T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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In laying before our readers a few remarks on the political fiascos 
that have lately taken place in certain well-known English boroughs, 
we wish it clearly to be understood that we do so for no party pur- 
poses, nor from any party point of view. Indeed, the disclosures 
made implicate all parties alike—Tories, Liberals, and Radicals 
being tarred with the same brush. The interests at stake are of 
far greater consequence than the mere interests of party; for the 
corruptions that have been exposed go far to weaken the very foun- 
dations of our Constitution. Nor is it too much to say that, unless 
some remedy can be found for them, representative government will 
become a farce, and the freedom of election will be but nominal. 

The disclosures made by the Commissioners at Bridgwater, 
Beverley, and Norwich would be highly amusing, if they were not 
appallingly serious. The close connection between the sublime 
and the ridiculous is often insisted upon; but in the cases before 
us it is illustrated in a very clear and striking manner; for whilst 
reading the accounts which appear daily in the newspapers, we find 
ourselves at once convulsed with laughter and struck dumb with 
astonishment at the depths of vice and depravity disclosed to our 
gaze. 

When certain crimes are committed in a wholesale manner, with 
a regularity of conception and a systematic detail of execution worthy 
of a better cause, they pass from the region of credible facts into 
that of apparent fiction, and fiction too that has more of the comical 
than the dramatic in its composition. If Dickens would favour us 
with a sketch of an election as carried on at Bridgwater in 1868, 
he need only keep to what has actually occurred there to produce a 
tale worthy of the author of Pickwick. 

But it is this ridiculous phase of the question that really makes 
it so appalling and dangerous. As long as a crime can raise a 
shout of laughter in a court of justice, there is not much chance 
of its being looked upon as humiliating or degrading. As long 
as witnesses with complacency confess in open court that they are 
only sorry that they have not had greater opportunities of committing 
the crime, we do not exactly see our way to any satisfactory amend- 
ment of the evil. As long as the society in which those who are 
most deeply implicated live not only wink at their proceedings, but 
aid and abet them in their nefarious acts, there can be no hope of any 
permanent reform. But this is mere child’s-play compared to what 
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has been going on in the Liberal borough of Bridgwater and the Con- 
servative borough of Beverley. For a great number of years English- 
men have read without blushing the evidence elicited by the various 
election committees. We are accustomed now to hear, as a matter 
of course, that so many hundred electors have been bribed, so many 
intimidated in this large town or that still larger county. We have 
known for a long while that half the contested elections throughout 
Great Britain are more or less tainted with bribery, or virtually 
nullified by similar practices ; but we have all along endeavoured 
to lay certain flattering unctions to our souls. We have looked 
upon the candidates themselves as, on the whole, pure. We have 
fancied that we could trust these honourable gentlemen on their 
oaths, and have given them credit, with all reasonable latitude, for 
speaking something like the truth when they have solemnly sworn 
that they had been totally ignorant of all corrupt practices until the 
same had been mentioned in the committee-room. The committee 
themselves have generally been of the same opinion, for whitewashing 
the members has been looked upon almost as a necessary epilogue 
to the drama. 

Again, we have believed, or endeavoured to believe, that those 
who were bribed belonged to the most ignorant and uneducated por- 
tion of the constituency, and that the bribers themselves were ‘‘ men 
in the moon,” hailing from heaven knows where. With this miser- 
able unction we have flattered ourselves, and on the whole we have 
had some ground for so doing. But now we see matters in a clearer, 
if not a happier light. The veil has been wholly drawn aside, and 
we have revealed to us this hideous monster of corruption in all its 
nakedness. We see it pervading not merely the dregs of the people, 
whom the need of money might tempt to barter freedom and integ- 
rity for the absolute necessaries of life, but the leading circles of 
society, professional men, the legal authorities of the town ! 

Nor is it to be supposed that these men stoop merely to bribe 
others (this would be sufficiently degrading); but when we find 
them bribing themselves with the money they have received to bribe 
others, our estimation of human nature is not raised, and we look 
in vain for language adequate to describe such transactions. But 
perhaps our readers will agree with us in thinking that there is a 
darker side yet to this unhappy picture. The dispensing of charit- 
able funds is a sacred trust, and one that we should have thought 
would have been so esteemed even by the most indifferent amongst 
us; yet in one of these boroughs, which for years has sent members 
to Parliament to declaim against corruption, to put down abuses, 
and to purify the land, a society has been formed, under the cloak 
of administering the funds of a general charity, whose only end and 
object has been to assist with pecuniary aid the adherents of one, 
and one only, of the political parties in the borough. Such conduct 
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requires no particular remark ; nor need we dwell at any length 
on the startling inconsistency there appears to exist between the 
evidence of the members themselves, as given before the election 
judges and that now sworn to before the Commissioners. We only 
recall the fact as showing into what a state of hopeless confusion 
we have got as to political morality. When one of the most in- 
fluential members in a borough gets into the witness-box, and swears 
that if candidates come down and state that they intend to contest 
the election on purity principles, they might as well go home again, 
it has an ugly look, and it makes us think that there must be some 
hard swearing on one side or the other. The evidence against the 
late members is certainly strong. In one instance the brother of 
the candidate is proved to have come down to the borough ready 
for all emergencies at a most opportune moment. It may be urged 
that his brotherly affection over-rode his discretion, and that he 
never told, or intended to tell, any one to his dying day of his dis- 
interested act. It is an open question, which we leave to our 
readers to settle. In another case there was exhibited a still 
greater act of self-denial and disinterestedness; for here the firm, 
of which the candidate was a leading member, dipped freely in the 
waters of political corruption for the sake of their much-honoured 
partner. In a third case the son is proved to have sacrificed him- 
self at the shrine of paternal affection, and emptied his own pockets, 
we charitably believe, in order that a certain borough might have 
the honour of being represented by his father. And in the fourth 
case, although the proof is not so direct, yet the connection of the 
candidates with the charitable association already referred to was 
so intimate, we find it difficult to appreciate fully the statements 
of the late members for Beverley, when they declared their utter 
ignorance of any bribery or intimidation being practised during the 
recent election. 

But it is not our intention to write a moral essay on the frailties 
and backslidings of these particular boroughs ; this muddy pool has 
already been sufficiently stirred up by the daily press. We wish 
rather to direct our readers’ attention to the general state of political 
immorality laid bare by these particular inquiries, and suggest, if 
possible, some remedy for the evil. 

It is useless to hide from our eyes the fact, that these individual 
cases are not the only ones of their kind, or even to fancy that they 
are exceptions only to the general rule. They have been found out, 
that is all; the worse for them, the better for the public generally. 
But there can be no reason for supposing that Beverley, Bridgwater, 
and Norwich are more immoral than other towns; why should they 
be? The individuals who dwell there are just the same as other 
individuals, open to the same temptations, and affected by the same. 
desires. There is nothing particular in their antecedents to make 
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them essentially different from other boroughs, and they differ suf- 
ficiently from each other to prove that they have been enticed from 
the path of virtue by no cause that does not equally affect those 
constituencies that have escaped detection. One is a thriving sea- 
port in the south of England, another the capital of a large eastern 
county, and the third an important Yorkshire borough. We fear, 
therefore, we must come to the conclusion, humiliating though it 
is, that these cases are only signs of a wide-spread state of poli- 
tical corruption. The difficulties of arriving at the true state of a 
borough during an election contest strengthens us in this belief; for 
it must be remembered that no expense is spared by those impli- 
cated in these dirty transactions in order that the ends of justice 
may be defeated. If an inquiry is imminent, the principal witnesses 
are hurried off to America, or elsewhere, on some urgent family 
affairs; or if they have the audacity to remain behind, it has been 
proved before the Commissioners that their evidence is utterly un- 
worthy of belief. We do not mean to imply that all constituencies 
have fallen into the same slough of despond. Many have seldom 
had the opportunity, owing to the elections being uncontested. 
Others have been saved from falling by the great and legitimate 
personal influence exercised by one or more of the candidates, which 
has rendered nugatory the power even of the money-bags. And 
there are instances, no doubt, where the virtue of the leading mem- 
bers of the borough has been sufficient to keep down this hydra- 
headed monster—bribery, treating, andintimidation. These exceptions 
we believe exist, but we fear they are exceptions to a rule which, 
broadly stated, amounts to this: that in a majority of the boroughs 
throughout Great Britain there will be found a large proportion of 
voters who look upon the receipt of a bribe as an act not only allow- 
able, but one fot which they have a perfect right to look; that in a 
large number of these boroughs individuals exist who rank them- 
selves as gentlemen, and take their place in society as such, and 
think it no shame to carry on a system of wholesale bribery, not 
only to secure the success of their own political party, but chiefly 
for the benefit of their own pockets; and then, to evade the con- 
sequences of their acts, hide themselves from the light of day, or 
worse still, remain behind to perjure themselves in the witness-box. 
Nor can we any longer view without suspicion the statement of a 
member when he solemnly asserts his own particular innocence. 
This is a startling state of things for Englishmen to realise. 
We have heard the proverb often repeated, ‘‘ That anything is 
allowable in love, war, and politics ;’’ but we were not prepared 
to find deeds committed under its cloak which have no parallel even 
in the worst ages of despotism. We boast ourselves of our free in- 
stitutions, of our liberal form of government. We pride ourselves 
on possessing a model Constitution worthy of all imitation, end we 
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fancy that the opinions of an intelligent people are fairly represented 
in Parliament. But we find, after all, that the whole thing is a 
sham, and will not bear a minute’s inspection. We awake suddenly 
to the fact, that members who profess to be most liberal, and who 
openly flatter themselves that they are the mouthpieces of large and 
important constituencies, have, after all, only been returned to Par- 
liament by the most shameless trickery and the most impudent 
fraud ; and that they represent, not the opinions of an enlightened 
people, but the power of money-bags and the weakness of human 
nature. Indeed, such are our present feelings, we begin almost to 
doubt the existence of a bond-fide representative at all. Yesterday 
we pitied France, where members are returned at the mere dictum 
of the Emperor ; and turned with disgust from Yankee elections, where 
tub-orators and illiterate soldiers are sent by an unruly mob to abuse 
each other in Congress, to the exclusion of the real intellect of the 
country. To-day we find that money-bags may prove, after all, as 
unsuitable a medium to power in a free country as an emperor's 
dictum or a mob’s violence. 

We have no wish to wash our dirty linen in public, but such an 
unpleasant operation is often necessary, in order to bring about some 
amelioration of the evil. Is there any remedy possible? To cure 
it entirely we fear is a hopeless task, so long as human nature is 
what it is; but there must be some means at hand for arresting 
the evil. 

There are two great causes that render bribery possible and 
probable—want and ignorance. As long as the needy possess the 
franchise, they will always be ready to sell their vote for what it is 
worth in the political market, more especially if they are ignorant 
of, and therefore indifferent to, all political questions. 

The late Reform Bill, in so far as it enlarged the franchise and 
conferred the power of voting on a more needy class of society, in- 
creased this particular evil by adding largely to the number of those 
who are most open to a bribe. Nor did Parliament afterwards suf- 
ficiently meet this difficulty. In fact, members are naturally re- 
luctant to put an end to a state of things which, as far as they are 
concerned, has acted well. Now it is clear that, in looking for a 
remedy, we must take it for granted that this needy class of society 
referred to will always exist. How ever much the wealth of the 
country may increase and education spread, a large portion of society 
will always remain ignorant and needy. With this premise, how is 
the difficulty to be met ? To some minds, the Ballot, and the Ballot 
alone, is to be the sovereign remedy for all these evils. Now the 
Ballot might, no doubt, to some extent succeed, especially in check- 
ing intimidation ; but with regard to bribery, we cannot help think- 
ing its influence would be almost nil. It would make it at first 
more difficult ; but we believe it would only prove a temporary bar. 
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Means would be found to evade the effects of secret voting; for we 
may be sure that where there exists on the one hand men ready to 
give, and on the other men anxious to receive, a way will soon be 
discovered for effecting the transfer. The individuals who are so 
anxious to sell their votes now will not become less so for being 
allowed to vote in secret. Those who support the Ballot appear to 
fancy that voters are bribed against their will. The recent dis- 
closures at Bridgwater do not bear out this assumption. 

Again, the enlargement of the smaller constituencies has been 
thought by some to be an effectual bar against bribery; and as far 
as rendering bribery more difficult and more expensive, no doubt it 
would answer; but it would fail to stop the evil for all that, for it 
would simply raise the price of the borough, and restrict its sale to 
a narrower circle of bidders. There will always be plenty of rich 
men ready enough and able enough to buy it. Westminster is a 
large borough, yet some people still think that it had its price at 
the last election. 

Other smaller remedies have been proposed; such as, doing away 
with nomination-days, closing all public-houses during the polling- 
day, and increasing the facility of voting. But these, at the best, 
would only partially meet the difficulty. Nothing, in our opinion, 
will effectually meet it, but the strong hand of law brought to bear 
unflinchingly on all offenders in proportion to their guilt. The 
most guilty, no doubt, are the members themselves, if they are in 
any way cognisant of corrupt practices. Should they be convicted, 
let them be heavily fined; let them be debarred for life from ever 
standing as candidates again for any borough. Let them be de- 
prived of the franchise, and precluded from holding any office what- 
ever under the Crown. Such should be their punishment. We 
think it would effect its purpose. Those who have acted in any 
way as agents should receive the same punishment, the fine being 
less than that imposed on the members; and those who have re- 
ceived bribes should be made to disgorge their ill-gotten gains, or 
else be imprisoned for some given period, the time to be commen- 
surate with the grossness of the offence. But more especially 
should they be individually disfranchised. We say more especially, 
for we must enter our humble protest against the plan so often 
pursued of disfranchising a whole borough on account of the evil- 
doings of some of its inhabitants. This is not impartial justice, 
but indiscriminate punishment. The question may well be asked, 
Why should those in a borough who have acted uprightly in the 
midst of great temptation be punished with the common herd of 
offenders ? And why should a later generation of inhabitants, who 
know nothing of the sins committed by those who have gone be- 
fore them, be deprived of the right of voting because others have 
misused it? The effect of this indiscriminate mode of punish- 
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ment is to blunt the edge of the punishment altogether. Men 
do not mind being punished in company with others, especially if 
they find themselves in the same company with those who are looked 
upon as honest and upright. Punishment, to be effectual, must be 
brought home to a man; it must be particular, and not general. 

Such stringent punishments as these, fearlessly and impartially 
carried out, would, in course of time, purify the most corrupt bo- 
rough. Fear of punishment has a much greater effect on some 
people than shame has; for there are those who do not possess the 
latter feeling. The effect already produced by the stern and un- 
compromising behaviour of the royal commissioners bears us out 
in this opinion. Witnesses whom no sense of shame, no regard 
for morality, could induce to speak the truth or hinder from descend- 
ing to the meanest subterfuges to escape detection, have now, when 
confronted with the alternative of prosecution, made a clean breast 
of all they have known or done. If royal commissions such as 
these sat en permanence to investigate election doings generally, 
bribery would soon be at a discount; but as this cannot be, the 
arm of the law should be long enough and strong enough to bring 
about the same effect. And should it be enforced with vigour 
in the way we have endeavoured to point out, we believe that we 
shall yet live to rejoice over the exposures that now lower us in 
the eyes of the world, and make every true-hearted Englishman 
blush with shame. 


FREDERICK T. MONRO. 
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Ovr little ones live at Limehouse, in a large edifice down a narrow 
back lane not a stone’s-throw from the dingiest of railway stations. 
This large edifice is called the Children’s Establishment, and herein 
are drafted all the little unfortunates appertaining to the parish of 
Stepney. It is a vast establishment; for children. are numerous in 
Stepney, and the poor struggle hard and suffer much in the dark 
streets and alleys hereabouts. It is an establishment always full : 
mothers and fathers taking to the ‘‘ house’’ at last, and giving up 
their fight for work, give up their children also to the care of the 
nurses of the Limehouse institution. Little children cast on the 
streets, deserted by their parents, and found houseless, are carried 
hither, grow up here without knowing any other home, leave here 
for service or the sea, die here now and then, with strange faces—so 
unlike the mothers’ !—looking into theirs. It is a sad and solemn 
place for the philosopher, the social economist, and the moralist to 
consider; depressing in itself, its inmates, and its surroundings. 
It erects its grim front above a maze of houses rife with penury and 
squalor ; it is a stern huge truth, asserting itself in the close streets 
which hem it round—a monument to improvidence and drink, and 
that ill-fortune, born of neither vice, which the poor call ‘‘ worse 
luck ;”’* a refuge in which the children of the unfortunate find shel- 
ter when all the world, even father and mother, turn against them. 

Our visit to the Limehouse establishment—to this matter-of- 
fact institution, which wisely keeps poor children to themselves, 
and dissociates them from the union—was on the occasion of a féte 
given on the 19th of January last to its numerous inmates; for on 
that day there was high revelry even at Limehouse, and the annual 
féte to the children of the establishment was given amidst much 
rejoicing, and with no small success. It had been looked forward 
to for months, probably from the date of last year’s entertainment ; 
for it is one of few holidays in this great school-house, whence there 
is no going home for the vacation, and where there is a great deal 
of work for little hands to do, and not much play at any period of 
the year. 

The féte commenced at six o’clock in the evening, and the dense 
neighbourhood without was alive and watchful for company, which, 
however, was not particularly numerous or distinguished, and con- 
sisted, by way of visitors, of the Stepney guardians and their families, 
a clergyman or two, a few curious folk like ourselves, and some old 
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pupils who had got on in the world, and were not ashamed to show 
their honest cheerful faces in the schoolroom where their first les- 
sons had been learned. There was not much room for outsiders, 
one discovered, after threading the intricacies of the establishment, 
passing along cleanly-scrubbed wards, and skirting the large airing- 
ground, where the boys’ ship is rigged in the summer-time, and 
many an apprenticeship to the sea is served without a glimpse of 
salt water. The room was very full of children—running over with 
children of both sexes, from two years old, or a less age perhaps, to 
children of fourteen or fifteen years. There were boys and girls of 
all shapes and sizes, the majority of them healthy-looking enough, 
with plenty of rosy cheeks in their midst, and happy-looking too, 
as might have been anticipated from the nature of that evening’s 
promised entertainment. The big boys and girls, eager-eyed and 
anxious, were in rows of their respective sexes at the back; the 
visitors in the centre ; the little boys and girls, as eager-eyed and 
anxious as their seniors, and a trifle more open-mouthed perhaps, 
arranged with a kindly consideration on the foremost rows of seats ; 
the two-year-olds the closest of all to the platform whereon the 
prizes were to be given, the dissolving views to be shown, the re- 
citations to be made, the music to be played, the gorgeous gifts on 
the Christmas-tree at the back to be distributed eventually. There 
were about four hundred of these children present, we were informed ; 
and their interest in the visitors’ arrivals, in the chaplain’s coming, 
in the greater and lesser lights of the parochial world—represented by 
the guardians and overseers, and by the teachers, pastors, and mas- 
ters—was something worth observing. Mrs. Mosely, the mistress 
of the establishment, was a favourite, it was evident, by the many 
shy glances and bright smiles which heralded her presence in their 
midst ; and the master, as he flitted to and fro at the back of the 
platform, where the great lanterns were, was a mark for every wan- 
dering pupil’s eye, that sought to fix him constantly, lest he should 
let something off, or show something beautiful, before the establish- 
ment was sufficiently aware of it.* 

The foremost rows of little children constituted the saddest sight 
in the midst of this festivity—the long rank-and-file of very little 
ones, motherless and friendless waifs and strays, beginning a world 
of hard work early in life, and imagining nothing of home comforts. 
One could almost believe that it was a desolate, cruel, and misman- 
aged world, to cast such little ones adrift on the parish, and leave to 
hirelings and strangers the bringing-up of these tender soul-plants. 
But the stream of the ‘‘ unacknowledged” flows on incessantly in 
all our great London parishes, and the establishments are always 
full of children like these, whose lives have begun in tragic misery 


* The able master of the Children’s Establishment at Limehouse died, we 
regret to add, a few weeks ago. 
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or mystery, leaping, as it were, from the shadow of the streets to 
discipline and rule, in ignorance of any intermediate state of happy 
childhood enjoyed by those better placed and better loved than they. 
But this was a féte-night, and such thoughts as we have recorded had 
not, probably, taken possession of the visitors and patrons. It was 
a room full of smiling faces; visitors and children were equally on 
the alert for entertainment, and every one looked happy and ex- 
pectant. 

‘“‘The children ave happy here,” a guardian informed us ; ‘‘ the 
master and mistress are liked, and have good subordinates.”’ 

We believe this is the case with the children’s establishment for 
the parish:of Stepney. We hope it is with all children’s establish- 
ments for all the parishes of this mighty city. If it be not—and 
strange cases crop up at times in our daily sheets to scandalise 
civilisation and shock humanity—why, Heaven help the little ones, 
and confound all parish monsters who have authority over them! 

The féte commenced with musical selections from the school- 
band—for this juvenile colony boasts a band of its own, and some 
of its members evince considerable ‘proficiency in music. Pos- 
sibly the selection was of too ambitious a character, and some of 
the brass instruments a trifle too sharp and blood-curdling ; but the 
executants, though nervous and excited, got through their tasks 
with considerable credit to themselyes and satisfaction to their 
audience. The selection was from Mozart, Auber, and Rossini; a 
trying trio of composers for any orchestra in England. 

When the band had quitted the platform, the anthem was sung, 
and well sung, of ‘‘ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem ;’”’ which was fol- 
lowed by a recitation or debate by the senior girls of the establish- 
ment on ‘‘ Strict Honesty.’’ Many of our fair readers may remem- 
ber the recitation, and have taken part therein at finishing acade- 
mies before admiring parents and relations at the termination of 
the Christmas quarter, and may remember the excitement of the 
occasion, the difficulty of getting one’s words out, and of facing 
the friends summoned to meet on the occasion. These children, 
varying in age from ten to fourteen, acquitted themselves of their 
task with rather less than the usual amount of courage, we are dis- 
posed to think; there was no small amount of trepidation visible 
in many of the speakers, and much feeble piping of plaintive girls’ 
voices, a great deal of looking down at their feet, and very little 
calm contemplation of the audience. All this was very natural, 
even very affecting. Here, in the great room, were the schoolmates 
and playmates, but no sympathising fathers and mothers, big 
sisters and brothers, to sustain them by their presence, no home 
faces to take courage from, and friendly hands to applaud to the 
echo ; only the curious visitors, the guardians, and the officials. The 
girls knew their parts well, better than the boys did, perhaps, in 
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the debate which presently followed ; but they were glad when the 
ordeal was over, and they were filing back to their places with blush- 
ing downcast looks. 

After the recitation there was a cornet solo with variations by a 
Master J. Sullivan, who distinguished himself at a later period again 
in a trio with a second cornet and saxhorn; and there were part- 
songs of the ‘‘ Village Choristers,” and ‘‘ Ye shepherds, tell 
me,” which rang with four-hundred-voice power through the room. 
It was pleasant to reflect on the musical element pervading this 
Stepney establishment, refining many tastes, helping in some in- 
stances to mould a character, or form a future profession; and 
throwing over a prosaic everyday life an aspect of cheerfulness 
as well as of harmony, which surely went a great way to keeping 
hearts light within the walls. The children’s contribution to the 
evening’s amusement was wound-up with the boys’ debate; and 
though there was more nervousness apparent than would have been 
shown at a boys’ college, there was evidence of considerable shrewd- 
ness, and even of histrionic capability. The debate was Rowton’s 
** Are the mental Capacities of the Sexes equal ?’’ the part of the 
chairman being sustained by an intelligent-looking lad of sixteen 
years of age, who, we were told, had recently quitted the establishment 
for a clerkship, having proved himself a clever boy at figures, and 
whose self-possession and clear enunciation of his words helped to 
sustain the courage of those by whom he was surrounded. The 
boys warmed with their subject, and, carried away by the applause 
which followed each speaker, gathered strength and force towards 
the conclusion of the debate. There was much applause at the 
termination of this part of the proceedings, and the two-year-olds 
joined in with considerable energy; but whether in compliment to 
their senior schoolfellows, or from a sense of thankfulness at having 
arrived closer to the more attractive portion of the evening’s pro- 
gramme, it was difficult to determine. For beyond the recitations 
and the distribution of prizes were the dissolving views and the 
Christmas-tree ornaments. The Christmas-tree and the numerous 
ornaments hanging ‘therefrom had been a basilisk to the junior 
members of this mammoth seminary from the commencement of 
the proceedings ; and there had been a little difficulty in keeping 
tiny hands from indicating the salient points of interest, and tiny 
heads from conferring together on the merits of the toys during the 
exhibition of the school’s abilities. It was a large fir-tree, and the 
ornaments were numerous and even handsome—the contributions of 
good folk in the parish, of the guardians and their friends. There 
were dolls’-houses, and large substantial dolls waiting to be cut 
down from its branches, we observed, and the whole tree swayed 
with its burden of sixteen hundred voluntary gifts. Certainly there 
were many warm hearts in Limehouse to furnish so goodly a show 
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of toys as was displayed before us; and of that fact we were more 
fully convinced when the news was circulated that a chest of 
oranges had arrived from a friend, and was to be opened in the 
wards immediately after the conclusion of the performance. 

The distribution of prizes followed the recitations, and was 
hurried through by the guardian who presided over this portion 
of the festivities, for there were many prizes to bestow, and time 
was valuable. The prizes were not very handsome ; they consisted, 
with one or two exceptions, of books in paper covers, and bore, to 
me, a suspicious likeness to those outrageously good tracts with 
which bland but seedy individuals present one at unseasonable 
periods of existence, with a hope of the summary conversion of the 
recipient. Not a large sum had been expended by the parish in 
prizes for these little ones ; but poor-rates are high in Stepney, and 
a little satisfies these humble souls striving for distinction. The 
prizes for house-work were the most numerous, and the recipients 
of the consumptive-looking volumes were of all sizes, from the big 
girls of sixteen to the small ones of six. It was the strangest 
and most touching sight of all to see little girls, who in other 
spheres of life would not have left the nursery or their mothers’ 
laps, going up one by one to receive their prizes for house-work, 
and stretching forth as they advanced their small hands, red and 
rough with the labour which had earned them a reward. 

‘* Another prize for house-work,’’ the guardian said more than 
once. ‘‘Glad to see you industrious; a good thing house-work, 
very. I hope you'll continue to excel.” 

And grateful for kind words and patronage, the winner of the 
prize went back rejoicing. 

The prizes were all distributed at last, and it was intimated by 
the guardian that if any gentlemen were desirous of offering a few 
remarks whilst the dissolving views were being prepared, he was at 
liberty to do so, and the company would have great pleasure in 
listening thereto. We believe that this hint was intended for a gen- 
tleman present who had been one of the first agitators for the good 
wise movement of detaching pauper children from pauper adults; but 
the gentleman was silent, and no one else rose in his place, for 
which four hundred children were intensely grateful. The white 
screen was lowered from a cross beam to the flooring of the plat- 
form amidst general murmurs of approval, the gas was turned down 
by those visitors immediately under the burners, and the por- 
trait of the Princess of Wales suddenly loomed forth on the screen. 
A general crow of exultation followed this first portrait; the two- 
year-olds writhed with delight, and huddled closer together, as the 
real amusement of the evening commenced in this loyal man- 
ner. The lanterns were worked by a former pupil of the school— 
himself a successful schoolmaster now, with pupils of his own—and 
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the views were many and varied. Some of the subjects were open 
‘to criticism on account of colour, outline, or taste, but the pu- 
pils were not severe judges; and this was the first time that a 
‘* magic lantern” had been introduced into the establishment. At 
the annual fétes of former years a local Wizard of the North had 
exhibited his powers of legerdemain ; but the big pupils had become 
tired of the conjurer; and when dissolving views were mentioned 
and put to the vote, they were carried unanimously by both girls 
and boys. 

There was a little confusion, and even irregularity, in the 
working of the serial slides, the gentleman at the lantern being 
an amateur at his work, and having to read his descriptions by 
-an indifferent light, at the same time. They were very long deserip- 
tions, which considerably retarded the action; but they bristled 
with grand morals, and were full of points as to the sin of dis- 
obedience and the dangers of bad company. Terrible remarks accom- 
panied the subject of ‘‘ Pussy’s Road to Ruin ;’’ and it was clearly 
shown, even to the horror-stricken two-year-olds, that a hot-headed 
kitten, who defies the sage advice of its tabby parent, and ventures 
upon the tiles at an immature period of its existence, keeping com- 
pany with black cats, and endeavouring to catch birds, must in- 
fallibly arrive at great misfortune. The story of pussy’s adventures 
was somewhat complicated by the tile-scene by moonlight being 
shown at the moment the mother was supposed to be admonishing 
her offspring, and the bird-catching incident being, for a short 
period, upside down ; but the sequel was convincing and harrowing, 
and there was a dead silence, which told of the desired effect hav- 
ing been produced, when poor puss was shown languishing in the 
darkest of dungeons, whither she had been thrust by the owner 
of the birds, for which she had very naturally had a hankering. 

Some miscellaneous scenes followed ‘‘ Pussy’s Road to Ruin’’— 
scenes of strong contrasts, and representing, perhaps, too much of 
disaster for the juvenile mind, as there were houses on fire, castles 
on fire, ships on fire, Vesuvius in a violent eruption of a large 
carroty wig, shipwrecks at sea, and various other misfortunes, soft- 
ened about every minute and a half by moonlight views, with some 
of the most impossible moons that ever found their way into land- 
scape-paintings on glass. But the amusement derived from the 
exhibition was unmistakable, until a damper for an instant was 
thrown upon the pupils’ enjoyment by an official reproof, which 
might have been postponed with advantage to all parties concerned. 
An explanation was about to be offered of one particular scene, but 
the tongues of the pupils were loosened, and it was difficult for a 
gentleman who wished to speak to make himself heard above the 
confusion. 

“If you children will use your eyes more, and your tongues 
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less, it would be all the better!’ cried a sharp voice from an un- 
known region; and the solemn pause which ensued after the sugges- 
tion was creditable to the discipline of the establishment, and told 
of one who was feared at least, and whose word was probably law. 
It was an unpleasant episode, and depressed us all for the nonce. 
We felt included amongst the offenders subject to this severe re- 
proof, and thought it not unlikely that the reprover would be down 
upon us shortly with a thick stick, if we were not lucky enough to 
dodge him. Possibly it was only the voice which frightened us in 
the darkness; for there was a speedy recovery from dismay, and 
‘‘ Johnny Gilpin’s Ride to Edmonton’’ put us all into good-humour 
again. There were a few scriptural scenes—a view of Bethlehem 
amongst them; and the operator, with a laudable desire of improv- 
ing the occasion, suddenly threw a chill over us once more by 
asking abruptly, from behind his lantern, ‘‘ Who was born in Beth- 
lehem ?’’ in a cold conundrum kind of manner, which failed for a 
few moments to elicit a response. The establishment was taken 
off its guard, and the operator paused for a reply, which came at 
length from the far distance in a feminine little squeak, ‘‘ Our 
Saviour, sir !’’ followed five seconds later by the whole four hundred 
in the most confident manner, ‘‘ Our Saviour, sir!’’ After which 
general chorus we arrived at the comic slides, which were exces- 
sively comic and exceedingly good. How the little ones enjoyed 
them! how the two-year-olds screamed and kicked with delight! and 
what hearty resonant laughter filled the great bare schoolroom with 
joy-echoes as the monkey used the cat’s paws for the extraction 
of chestnuts from the fire, as the boy fell off the pig he was riding 
(probably to Putney), as the nose of the simple-looking youth grew 
longer and longer and extended itself half across the screen! That 
elongated nose was the greatest joke of the evening. The peals 
of laughter were loud, long, and incessant; and the clapping of 
eight hundred hands and the energetic stamping on the floor of 
eight hundred boots were sure evidence to one’s sense of hearing 
of the boisterous delight of these poor children. Surely it was a 
year ago since there had been a good joke in the establishment, 
there was such a hearty appreciation of this one. The nose was 
an immense success. What would our principal comedians have 
given to have ‘‘ brought down the house’’ in that fashion, we wonder? 

After the comic slides, the gas was turned up, ‘‘God save the 
Queen’’ sung, and then the féte of the Children’s Establishment, 
Limehouse, was ended for another year. Not quite ended amongst 
themselves ; for it was announced from the platform that the per- 
formances having exceeded the stipulated time, the distribution of 
the prizes from the Christmas-tree would be postponed until the 
following day. There were some rueful looks exchanged at this 
announcement among the smaller children; but there were far-see- 
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ing minds amongst the seniors, who saw the advantages to be 
derived from the delay. 

‘‘ Why, it will be another holiday, you silly!’’ we heard one 
big girl say to another, who had not realised all that would accrue 
from this arrangement. And doubtless the postponement of the 
gifts was a good thing for the Limehouse children, who were al- 
lowed to promenade round the tree after the visitors, before being 
filed-off to their dormitories and the oranges which that kind-hearted 
‘‘ friend” had provided for them at his own expense. 

‘‘T think that our little ones have enjoyed themselves,’’ was 
the remark made to us as the schoolroom was being cleared; ‘‘ we 
hope to give them a little extra treat in summer-time, when the 
ship is rigged again, and Mr. Reverdy Johnson comes to see us.” 

But Mr. Reverdy Johnson was a long way off when the ship 
was in good working order. Ambassadors propose, but government 
disposes—even of its ambassadors sometimes. 

They were turning out the gas in the big schoolroom when we 
went away from Limehouse, pondering on the capacity for good 
which such an institution as this, wisely and kindly managed, pos- 
sesses—on the great safety-valve it affords from the uncharitable 
streets, where innocence must die, and all that is lovable in youth 
must perish. We think that there are happy and grateful children 
in this large infant-house, as we are sure that there are thoughtful 
and gentle masters, and, greatest rarity of all things connected with 
parish management, guardians who understand the poor, and have 
a true sympathy with them. 

‘* Look to the poor,” is a warning cry from the pages of a great 
poet, who understood the mystery of poverty, and was awed by it. 
Is it not a warning cry from Heaven also to look still more, ye 
moralists and philanthropists, to the children of the poor, these 
immense agents for good or evil in the years which are advancing— 
these countless numbers which are to constitute ‘‘ the masses” of a 
future England? Look to such little ones as these at Limehouse ; 
for neglect of them will bring its terrible judgment, and care and 
love for them will be repaid a hundredfold. 

F. W. ROBINSON. 
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Dr. OxtveR WENDELL Hotes, in the ripest and raciest of his 
fictions—which (rare merit, merit most rare!) deserve to be bought 
for keeping, not merely hired for reading—gives to one well-wrought 
chapter, of critical interest, the heading, ‘‘ The Use of Spectacles.” 
There is an old Master of Arts in that story who enjoys a great 
reputation in the house where he lodges for knowing everything 
that is going on; and who, to add zest to the enjoyment, some- 
times amuses himself with surprising his simple-hearted landlady 
and her boarders with the unaccountable results of his sagacity. 
One thing is quite beyond her comprehension: she is perfectly sure 
that Mr. Byles Gridley, M.A., can ‘‘see out of the back of his head,” 
just as other people see with their natural organs. Times almost 
past telling he has told her what she is doing, while his back is 
turned to her, just as if he had been sitting right in front of her. 
‘* Some laughed at this foolish notion; but others, who knew more 
of the nebulous sciences, told it was like’s not jes’ so. Folks 
had read letters laid ag’in the pits o’ their stomachs, ’n’ why 
shouldn’t they see out o’ the backs o’ their heads?” The simple 
fact amounts to no more than this,—that Mr. Byles Gridley wears 
a pair of formidable spectacles with large round glasses. He had 
often, we read, noticed the reflection of objects behind him when 
they caught their images at certain angles, and had got the habit of 
very often looking at the reflecting surface of one or the other of the 
glasses when he seemed to be looking through them. “It put 
a singular power into his possession, which might possibly here- 
after lead to something more significant than the mystification of 
the widow Hopkins.” 

To something more significant it does lead, in enabling the old 
M.A., while seated at a table in the lawyers’ office, beside one of 
the firm, to watch the furtive movements of the other partner, who 
occupies a desk behind him. Master Gridley affects to be studying 
a conveyance, but is a close observer of the stealthy misdoings of 
an unsuspecting culprit—whereby hangs the tale. 

The subject is a commonplace in fiction and in fact; yet are 
such reflections curious enough to be held worthy of reproduction, at 
various angles of vision, and with more or less of ingenuity in the 
arrangement, and of critical import in the issue, by successive 
writers of romance. Dante employs the similitude of 
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‘One who in a mirror spies 
The shining of a flambeau at his back, 
Lit sudden ere he deem of its approach, 
And turneth to resolve him if the glass 
Have told him true, and sees the record faithful 
As note is to its metre.” 

The Emperor Domitian is well known to have caused the ends 
of the corridor in which he took exercise to be lined with polished 
marble, to reflect the image of any one behind him. 

Dr. Hughes, the spiritual adviser of Lady Esmonde, admitted 
at the trial, not long ago, of the great Esmonde will case, that he 
used to watch a looking-glass at the end of the lobby, which reflected 
everybody who entered her ladyship’s room. 

It was by catching a glimpse of her first husband’s face and 
figure in the glass, on murderous thoughts intent, that the cele- 
brated Countess of Stair, then Lady Primrose, had time, and only 
just time, to save her life in one way by hazarding it in another— 
that other and only way being to jump out of the open window, half 
dressed as she was, into the open street, and so make her way, for 
protection, to her mother-in-law’s house. 


The French subaltern, in Smollett, takes his stand behind Pere- © 


grine Pickle’s chair at the card-party, on pretence of amusing him- 
self with seeing his manner of conducting his cards, but really for 
the purpose of telegraphing by gesture to his colleague opposite. 
‘‘ The game was scarce begun, when, by the reflection of a glass, 
the youth discerned the officer at his back making signs to his 
companion, who, by these preconcerted gestures, was perfectly in- 
formed of the contents of Peregrine’s hand, and, of consequence, 
fortunate in the course of play.” In Fielding we have Sophia con- 
fronting Mr. Jones, like a statue, in the glass, and turning round 
abruptly to ascertain the reality of the vision, which she becomingly 
does with a scream. In Sir Walter Scott we have the apparition 
of poor crazed Clara Mowbray suddenly gleaming on a large old- 
fashioned mirror before which Tyrell sits, deeply engaged in writing, 
on the night of her flitting, bound for the last and darksome journey. 
So too in his Woodstock we have Master Holdenough terrified by 
the appearance of the Joseph Albany he believed dead,—due again 
to ‘a reflection in the great mirror before which he had placed his 
writing-table.” But Sir-Walter’s most effective instance is that of 
the Nubian slave (in semblance) burnishing the shield, whose highly- 
polished surface gives him the advantage of a mirror, enabling him 
to detect, by the brilliant reflection it casts, the figure of the mara- 
bout gliding stealthily, dagger in hand, towards the person of the 
king, upon whom he pounces with a spring that would have been 
fatal but for the revelation of the shield. 

And here, amid the thick of so much fiction, be interpolated an 
episode in the great historical epic of the first French Empire— 
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connected with the conspiracy of Malet in 1812. When Laborde 
bade Doucet instantly arrest the bold conspirator, the latter ‘‘im- 
mediately put his hand on the pistol which he had in his pocket: 
the gesture was observed in a glass opposite; and before he could 
draw it’’ (meaning not the gesture, nor the glass, but the pistol), 
‘‘ Laborde and Doucet sprang upon him” (as the Nubian upon the 
marabout), ‘‘ threw him back upon the floor, and disarmed him.” 
Mais revenons a nos romans. 

The fashionable and once popular author of Granby elaborates: 
an incident in Arlington, where Lady Alice is seated in the library 
writing a letter, while nearly opposite to her is a mirror, in which 
is reflected the interior of a recess, not directly visible from the seat 
she occupies. Happening to look up in one of the pauses of her 
writing, she perceives, by the reflection, that Lord Arlington, at a 
table in this recess, is turning over a portfolio of her drawings ; 
that he secures one of them within the bosom of his waistcoat, 
closes the portfolio, and, after casting a hasty look around, walks 
out of the room. ‘‘ Alice felt her heart beat quicker at this scene, 
which, viewing it as she did, reflected in a mirror, seemed less a 
spectacle of actual existence than one of those illusive visions with 
which, as fables tell, magicians present the prefigured representation 
of the inquirer’s later years.” It seems too good to be true, and 
the young lady is afraid of being too sanguine—having nothing to 


rely on but her own interpretation of a scene which may perhaps, 
she surmises, have deceived her with an optical delusion. Knew 
they both of the tell-tale glass, we might, as in Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more’s poem, see 
* A mirror join, by guilty chance, 
Either’s averted watchful glance.” 


Charles de Bernard’s novelette, La Peine du Talion, opens with 
a scrutineer’s observations, on the surface of a mirror, of what is 
passing in another part of the saloon, the persons in which he 
recognises with eager regard, ‘‘ et dont les moindres mouvements 
lui étaient révélés sans qu’il eiit besoin de tourner la téte de leur 
cété.” One fair but disquieted guest is fascinated by his regard 
immuable, which in vain she seeks to escape or tries to ignore, and 
which relentlessly and unremittingly pursues her every movement. 
She cannot endure, yet continually, in her own despite, she is seek- 
ing afresh, ‘‘1’ceil tenace et percant qui étincelait dans le cristal.” 
Before the chapter closes, she has carried on a mysterious colloquy 
with that silent watcher, but only au moyen de la glace de la 
cheminée. 

Balzac, again, in one of his Sctnes de la Vie Parisienne, ex- 
pounds the truism that “‘les femmes habituées a la vie des salons 
connaissent le jeu des glaces,’”’ and exemplifies it in the instance of 
Armand and the Duchess. As for M. Dumas the elder, he has a 
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mirror-trick in almost every romance—and that means a very high 
number indeed. D’Artagnan, in Les Trois Mousquétaires, while 
drinking Spanish wine with Lord de Winter, takes care not to lose 
sight of milady, and in a mirror perceives her too significant emo- 
tions—biting her handkerchief with all her might, in fact till the 
blood comes, as some little red spots upon it indicate. ‘‘ Bazin, 
my friend,’”’ Aramis warns his attendant in Vingt Ans apres, ‘‘ you 
do not observe that I can see you in that glass.” In the same 
story, De Winter, put on his guard against a vigilant spy, has 
entered his room, and is placing his hat and gloves upon a table, 
when he sees in a glass, which faces him, the figure of Mordaunt 
standing in the doorway—cold, threatening, and in all respects like 
the statue of the Commander. Then we have Aramis again, in 
Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, placing himself at table, with his back 
turned towards a man under examination by Fouquet—which man’s 
every gesture and look he watches in a looking-glass opposite to 
him, while pretending to write. Louis XIV., in his cabinet, is 
pictured with his back turned to the door of entrance, in front of 
him a mirror, in which, while examining his papers, he sees at a 
glance who comes in, and how. So in Le Collier de la Reine, 
Marie Antoinette is told by her pier-glass of the Duke of Artois’ 
entrance, and has time to study wistfully the sombre aspect of 
another visitor, De Tavernay, before she turns round to salute him. 
Then, again, the critics admire in Charles Nodier’s Jean Sbogar 
that dramatic scene in which Antonia, at the pianoforte, suddenly 
perceives in the glass in front, la téte pale et immobile of her 
amant inconnu. More than one or two French story-tellers have 
probably taken their cue from Rousseau’s description of himself 
entering unseen the boudoir of Madame Basile, throwing himself on 
his knees at the doorway, and adopting an impassioned attitude, her 
back being turned to him all the while. ‘‘Mais il y avait a la 
cheminée une glace qui me trahit.’’ And that glass over the chim- 
ney-piece told Madame all. Unlike some tell-tales, it nothing ex- 
tenuated, besides setting down naught in malice. 

In the Gerfaut of M. Charles de Bernard we have the hero 
watching dans une glace the interest with which Madame de Ber- 
genheim is observing his colloquy with her aunt; and on another 
occasion he is dismally affected by what he sees, not directly, 
“mais par l’intermédiaire de la glace, ce confident si souvent in- 
discret,” as all tell-tales, mute or loquacious, are apt to be. 

Mr. James makes his John Marston Hall the observer, thanks 
to a large Venetian mirror in a silver frame, of a sensation scene 
between count and duchess which he causes to end with undignified 
abruptness. Mr. Dickens, in Our Mutual Friend, makes that 
‘‘ happy pair,” the Lammles, exchange expressive looks of singular 
import in the mirror on the wall before them. And Fledgeby, in 
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the same story, making a desk of the chimney-piece, with his back 
to Riah the Jew, keeps glancing in the chimney-glass to see what 
note the old man takes of him during their unsympathetic interview. 
In Black Sheep we have Harriet Routh sitting listlessly by her 
dressing-table, while the murderer, her husband, stands behind her 
chair, discussing the mode of meeting a new risk of discovery, and 
looks gloomily the while at the reflection of her face in the glass. 

There are characteristically curious ‘‘ reflections” in two of 
America’s most characteristic writers of fiction, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Edgar Allan Poe. In the former, of Hilda (in T’rans- 
formation) eyeing the portrait of Beatrice de Cenci; in the latter, of 
an optical illusion bewildering a dying man, who is his own double. 

Mr. Dickens effects a significant bit of by-play in Little Dorrit, 
when Arthur Clennam is shown Pet’s picture by Papa Meagles. 
‘‘The picture happened to be near a looking-glass. As Arthur 
looked at it again, he saw, by the reflection of the mirror, Tatty- 
coram stop in passing outside the door, listen to what was going on, 
and pass away with an angry and contemptuous frown-upon her face 
that changed its beauty into ugliness.” A change that bodes mis- 
chief; and mischief comes of it. 

In Colonel Whyte Melville’s classical romance of The Gladia- 
tors there is a veritable ‘‘ sensation” scene between Placidus the 
tribune and the voluptuous Valeria, in which the lady sees the gen- 
tleman mixing poison—a vision due to reflection from a polished 
vase. ‘‘He turned from her to a sideboard, on which stood a tall 
jar of Falernian flanked by a pair of silver goblets. She had sunk 
from the couch beside him, and was resting her head upon the 
table; but she looked up quickly for a moment, and saw his back 
reflected in the burnished surface of a gold vase that stood before 
her. By the motion of his shoulders she was aware that he had 
taken something from his bosom while he filled the wine;” and in- 
tuitively madame felt assured that one of the cups was doctored. 

In the drama called Cassilda, popular a few years since at one 
of the London theatres, a wicked wife is detected in the act of drug- 
ging her husband’s wine, by his glancing at a mirror which reveals 
the ghastly manipulation. ‘The same kind of thing is better known 
in the Dame de Saint-Tropez. The young heroine in a recent 
but old-fashioned Scotch novel, entitled Christine, is made, while 
lying ill in bed, to scrutinise with dismal solicitude the faces of her 
aunt and the doctor, as reflected in a large dressing-glass at the end 
of the room. The girl has reason to fix her eyes on the tell-tale 
mirror; for when laudanum, as a safe and saving prescription, to 
the amount of ten drops, is on the doctor’s lips—laudanum, as a 
fatal poison, to the amount of half a phial, is in the wicked aunt’s 
resolves; and her resolves are on her face. The doctor gone, 
Mrs. Douglas remained ‘standing in such a position as still to 
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enable Christine to see her face distinctly in the mirror,” and the 
expression upon it ‘‘was so singular and sinister as to rivet irre- 
sistibly the child’s attention ;” as well it might, when murder to all 
intents and purposes was written there. By what sort of deus ex 
machind the poison raised to Christine’s lips was dashed aside, not 
half a second too soon, few perhaps but those who are universal novel- 
readers, and fond of cats, may recall to mind. 

Don Rebiera, in one of Captain Marryat’s sea-stories, is one 
day dining alone, with his faithful valet Pedro for his only attend- 
ant. Asking for wine, which is on the buffet behind him, he sees 
in a large pier-glass opposite to him, the figure of his valet in the 
act of pouring a powder into the flagon of wine about to be presented 
to him; and naturally a scene ensues. 

Tired after a drive, Mr. Disraeli’s Vivian Grey is leaning on 
the mantelpiece, with his eyes vacantly gazing on the looking-glass, 
when by pure accident he distinctly beholds, reflected in the mirror, 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine opening a small silver box, and throwing some 
powder into the tumbler of hock and seltzer she is preparing for 
him. ‘‘ She was leaning down, with her back almost turned to the 
glass, but still Vivian saw it—distinctly. A sickness came over 
him, and ere he could recover himself, his Hebe tapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘Here, drink, drink while it is effervescent.’ ‘I can- 
not drink,’ said Vivian, ‘I am not thirsty. Iam too hot. I am 
anything.’ ‘How foolish you are! It will be quite spoiled.’ ‘No, 
no, the dog shall have it. Here, Fidele, you look thirsty enough 
—come here!’ ‘Mr. Grey, I do not mix tumblers for dogs,’ said 
the lady, rather agitated ; ‘if you will not take it,’ and she held it 
once more before him, ‘here it goes for ever!’ So saying, she 
emptied the tumbler into a large globe of glass, in which some gold 
and silver fish were swimming their endless rounds.” » V@ piscibus 
istis ! 

Once more : Medusa, the beautiful horror, as Professor Kingsley 
calls her, how was she slain by Perseus in his craft? Perseus, in 
English hexameters, tells Andromeda how, 


‘** Taught by Athené I slew her, and saw not herself, but her image, 
Watching the mirror of brass in the shield which a goddess had lent me.” 


FRANCIS JACOX. 
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THE ages all have a solidarity among themselves, more or less ap- 
parent; and no dominant type of character has been without its 
permanent effect on the history of humanity. It seems difficult, 
however, in these days, in which the desire of comfort and a com- 
fortable life is more powerful than ever, to realise the character 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, who showed a passion for poverty more 
heroic and absorbing than any have ever shown for wealth. Never- 
theless no history of modern Europe can be complete without taking 
into account the influence of his teaching and that of the order he 
founded—an order which was, in fact, a kind of spiritual chivalry. 
Their mission was to succour the distressed ; while the lady to whose 
service they devoted their lives—in theory at least—was Poverty, 
or the disdain of all the lusts of the flesh and the pride of life. 

Saint Francis was the son of a rich cloth-merchant, Pietro Ber- 
nardino by name, in the town of Assisi, and was born in the year 
1182. Little in the youth of Francis denoted the religious turn 
of his mind. He passed a joyous and happy existence, and with 
his Provencal songs made merry the company of many a banquet- 
table. Yet even at this time it is said that he showed symptoms 
of irregularity of acquiescence in the world’s customs; for on one 
day he would wear a dress of the most costly, and on another one 
of most ordinary stuff. 

Then came the usual visitation by which saints are called to 
their saintship—an illness. The illness of Francis was short but 
severe ; and on recovery he began to turn aside from all the pursuits 
which he had loved and practised up to that time. His vocation, 
however, was not decided at first. On his recovery from sick- 
ness he felt a strange irresistible desire to devote himself to some 
noble form of life. How if he should take part with the Hohen- 
stauffens, who were battling for their heritage in Apulia, and give 
Italy a great king, who would be the defence and support of his 
country? He did enlist in the service of Walther de Brienne, but 
he got no farther than Spoleto. There he fell sick again, and 
heard a voice say to him in a dream, ‘‘ God is so rich, and man 
is so poor. Why do you desert one for the other? Return to your 
country; you shall be told what you have to do.” 

These dreams and visions of the saints of old time were the 
expression, in sensible forms, of the intense desires of ardent souls 
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in days of faith and imagination; and so it was with Francis. 
Soon after, as, at the conclusion of a banquet, of which he had 
been the leaven and the life, he passed through the streets singing 
still some scraps of banquet- songs, he stood still and pensive. 
Were his desires of a new and noble life to end thus? ‘‘ Of what 
thinkest thou?” said a companion. ‘‘ Thinkest thou to take a 
wife?’ ‘You are right,” he said. ‘‘I think of taking a nobler, 
richer, and more beautiful wife than you have ever seen.” Who was 
to be this bride of Francis? His companions believed he meant 
the Church; but Dante and Giotto thought later, and rightly, that 
he meant Poverty. 

He was but twenty-five years of age. He cast off his fine 
clothes, retired from his gay companions, and went to live in a 
grotto, where he instructed a servant of the family to bring him 
the most common food of the house, for he was looking for a trea- 
sure; and he heard in his retreat the voice of the Lord: ‘‘ Francis, 
you must hate and despise all that you have hitherto loved.” 

A pilgrimage to Rome seemed the first step to be taken in his 
new vocation; and at Rome he changed clothes with a beggar on 
the steps of a church, and never afterwards abandoned the dress 
of a mendicant. On his way home on horseback he met a leper, 
and was about to make a circuit to avoid contagion, when, on a 
sudden impulse, he descended from his horse and embraced the dis- 
eased man. The leper was, by subsequent narrators, converted into 
the figure of Christ himself. 

On his return to his house, the saint, whose notions on the 
subject of property were always somewhat vague, made free to apply 
some of his father’s goods to religious purposes—a mode of pro- 
ceeding which Pietro Bernardino found fault with, and complained 
to the Bishop of Assisi; whereupon Francis returned not only what 
money he had .taken, but everything he had had from his family, 
renounced Pietro Bernardino from henceforward, and declared he 
would own for a father God alone. 

From this time the renunciation of Francis to all worldly things 
whatever was complete. He got his food by begging, and would 
eat. none which was not of the coarsest. He went clothed in the 
simple garb which all Franciscan monks have since worn, and which 
was indeed but the ordinary dress of the Italian shepherds and pea- 
sants at that period—a coarse brown long-skirted robe, girt with 
leather, with the hood hanging down behind in triangular form, a 
staff and scrip in the hand, and sandals on the feet. His father, 
the rich cloth-merchant of Assisi, in his silk or velvet mantle, and 
a goodly gold chain, probably, round his neck, once met his son 
in such lowly garb, and cursed him; upon which Francis went and 
besought a beggar to give him his blessing, as an antidote to the 
paternal malediction. 
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An age which produced such a character as Francis necessarily 
also produced a public who could appreciate him. Soon he began 
to preach in the streets of Assisi. ‘‘ May the Lord give thee peace !” 
was his salutation to all; and the spiritual fervour of his speech soon 
gained him two disciples. One of these was a wealthy townsman of 
Assisi, who followed the very letter of the Gospel, and gave all his 
fortune to the poor. 

When the disciples of Francis increased at Assisi, he naturally 
entertained the notion of getting the sanction of the Papacy to the 
principles on which his community was founded. Innocent III., 
one of the proudest popes who ever possessed the tiara, was then 
pope, and the Papacy was in the very height of its splendour. It 
is easy to imagine that the mighty pontiff, from the summit of his 
glory, would look with some suspicion on the poor unlettered en- 
thusiast who proposed to found a new order in the Catholic church, 
who, if they lived up to their profession, would lead lives in direct 
satirical contrast to those of the great prelates of Rome; and the 
hesitation which the great pontiff showed has been set forth in 
various legends of visions of saints and angelic visitations, in which 
his celestial apparitions exhorted him to overcome his reluctance. 
However, the Pope’s grounds of policy might well find occasion to 
grant the request of Saint Francis; for the Waldenses and the Poor 
Christians of Lyons had made a similar request to previous popes, 
and refusal had resulted in the Albigensian heresy. Saint Francis 
then returned to Assisi, happy in the consent of the Pope, where he 
found, to his dismay, that his disciples had erected a common hut 
for their dwelling-place. For the notion of Saint Francis was the 
realisation, in all its literal severity, of the idea of primitive Chris- 
tianity and of the Sermon on the Mount. He was profoundly pene- 
trated with this ideal when he pronounced the words which were to 
be the motto of his institution: ‘‘ The imitation of the poor life of 
Christ.” Thus to live in the very conditions of Jesus himself 
was the aim of Saint Francis, and this aim was naturally accom- 
panied with much exaggeration. To give and to beg were with 
him a passion; the saint was jealous if he found any one visibly 
poorer than himself. ‘If I give not that which I have to those 
poorer than myself, I commit a theft on the great Almoner of 
heaven,”’ he replied to a companion, who wished to dissuade him 
one winter day from giving away his vest after he had stripped 
himself of his cloak; and the bread of the mendicant, he said, was 
equal in flavour to the bread of angels. Yet there was nothing 
morose in the profession of poverty by Saint Francis; it was, indeed, 
liberal-minded towards the rich and those unable to follow him in 
his own renunciation of the pleasures of the world. He reproached 
none for their love of fine clothes and good houses, and he author- 
ised his disciples to eat and to drink whatever was set before them 
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when they were guests. For money, however, he was inexorable, 
considering it was the root of all evil, and he would never consent 
to accept any, or to receive it from the possessions of those who 
entered his order, even for the sake of giving it to the poor. The 
idea of Saint Francis was the canonisation of poverty; the wor- 
ship of God by association through love with the humblest of his 
creatures. 

Yet a minimum of the goods of the earth is indispensable to 
the subsistence of man—even a monk cannot subsist without clothes 
and shelter. Francis and his first disciples dwelt in huts collected 
together ; but with the increase of the order, even in the time of 
the founder, these huts became regular buildings, called, however, 
convents—mere places of assemblage—to distinguish them from 
the monasteries of the rich orders. Yet Francis would have neither 
furniture nor utensils in his house, and he slept with a stone for a 
pillow. When asked how he and his disciples could support the 
winter with their thin garments, he replied: ‘‘If we are warmed 
with a holy desire for our heavenly land, what power can the coldest 
winters have upon us ?” 

When besought in the name of charity he hesitated at no sacri- 
fice. On one occasion an old woman, mother of two Franciscan 
monks, came to beg; and when Saint Francis was told that there 
was nothing left in the house but a Bible, of which the brothers 
made use in the choir, he replied: ‘‘ Let it be given to her, and let 
her sell it; for God will be better pleased to see her distress re- 
lieved than to hear us read the Bible in the choir.”’ 

It must be allowed, however, that there was at times something 
theatrical and affected in the manner in which he pushed his osten- 
tation of poverty. When he was a guest at a rich man’s table, and 
obliged to taste of the best dishes, before eating them he sprinkled 
them with ashes or with cold water. -When obliged in time of 
sickness to eat of the flesh of chicken, as soon as his strength 
was restored, and he arrived at the gates of Assisi, he ordered the 
brother who was with him to tie a cord round his neck, and to lead 
him like a thief through the town, crying, ‘‘ Here is a lover of fine 
morsels, who eats chicken in private.”’ 

Was the saint so absorbed in his saintly aspirations that he 
had no longings for a family? No; it is said that on a cold winter 
night, when one of his disciples was in nightly vigils, he saw Francis 
go into the garden and make some figures of snow; and then he 
heard him say to himself, ‘‘ This is thy wife, these are thy chil- 
dren, and these are thy servants; make haste to clothe them, for 
they perish with cold; but if such cares are too much for thee, serve 
the Lord.” There is true pathos in this story of the longings of 
a saint vowed to asceticism after family relations, and of his mak- 
ing substitutes of snow. But, alas, the good Bonaventura sees in 
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this nothing but a temptation of the flesh, and a desire of concupis- 
cence lighted up by the devil. 

Indeed, as we said, Francis was withal a liberal, gentle-minded 
saint, and he embraced all nature in his warm and wonderful love. 
Witness this hymn, which must undoubtedly be ascribed to him : 


“Most lofty, omnipotent, and good Lord! thine are the praise, the glory, the 
honour, and all benediction; to thee alone do they belong; and no man is worthy 
to name thee. 

Praised be God my Lord, with all thy creatures, especially our brother messer 
Sun, who gives us day and makes us light, and is beautiful and radiant with great 
splendour, and of thee, O Lord, gives us a sign. 

Praised be my Lord for sister Moon and for the stars, which thou hast formed 
clear and beautiful. 

Praised be my Lord for brother Winter, and for the air, and for the cloud, and 
for fine weather and all weather, and by which thou givest nourishment to all 


creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for sister Water, the which is of good use, and humble, and 
precious, and chaste. 

Praised be my Lord for brother Fire, by which thou illuminest the night; and he 
is fair, and merry, and very strong, and brave. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother Earth, which sustains us, and directs us, and 
produces divers fruits, and coloured flowers, and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for those who pardon through love of thee, and sustain well 
infirmity and tribulation. Happy are those who persevere in peace; for by thee, 
most mighty, shall they be crowned. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister corporal Death, from the which no being ever 
can escape; but woe to him who dies in mortal sin! Happy are those who will be 
found living in conformity with thy most holy wishes; for a second death cannot 
injure them. 

Praise and bless the Lord, and give him thanks, and serve him with great 
humility.” 

We thus see that Saint Francis extended the tenderness of his 
love to all nature; called even things inanimate by the names of 
brother and sister; he embraced the whole external world in one 
bond of fraternity. Numberless legends record in touching in- 
cidents this love of Francis towards all things animate and inani- 
mate, and the reciprocity of sympathy between Francis and Nature. 
Thus, he removed the very worms from his path, calling to mind 
the verse of the Psalm, ‘‘I am a worm, and no man;” and to 
save a lamb from the slaughter he would give away his coat. 
All animals attached themselves to him: flocks of sheep followed 
behind him; and when in a boat on the lake of Rieti, a fisherman 
offered him a large carp, which Francis accepted, and put back 
into the water, when the carp followed him till he gave him leave 
to depart. Captured hares, when brought to him, leapt upon his 
knees and refused to leave him. At the Porziuncula, a cicala from 
a fig-tree exhorted him to praise the Lord. At his call, the cicala 
came and perched upon his hand. ‘‘ Sing, my sister cicala, and 
praise the Lord with thy joyous strain ;” and the cicala sang loudly 
until he permitted it to return upon the fig-tree. During eight 
days the cicala continued to come to his call; after which he said to 
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his brothers, ‘‘ Let us bid adieu to our sister the cicala. She has 
exhorted us joyously during a whole week to praise the Saviour;” 
and the cicala was seen no more. In his solitary retreat at Mount 
Alverno, a falcon housed itself nightly above his hut, and called 
Francis to prayers at the hour he was accustomed to rise. Yet when 
the saint was ill, the falcon called him later—at the first whiteness 
of the dawn only. One day, in the country near Bevagna, a flock of 
birds came and hovered over him; he saluted them, and exhorted 
them to listen to the word of God. ‘‘ My brothers the birds,” he 
said, ‘‘ you ought especially to praise God and always love him; for 
he has given you feathers to cover you, and wings to fly with, and 
all that is necessary for you. He has made you noble above all 
creatures, and has assigned you your dwelling in the pure region of 
the air. You neither sow nor gather up in barns, and without any 
care he nourishes and directs you.”’ The birds, relates Celano, one 
of his biographers, listened with outstretched neck and extended 
wings, and although he was in the midst of them, did not fly away 
till he had blessed them by making the sign of the cross. On an- 
other occasion at Alviano, as the people were collected to hear him 
preach, a crowd of swallows disturbed the silence with their twitter- 
ings, until the saint, after listening for a while in patience, said, 
‘* Swallows my sisters, you have spoken enough; it is time that I 
speak likewise ; listen to the word of the Lord, and be silent until 
I have done.” To the astonishment of all, we are told, the swallows 
were silent, and did not fly away till he said the final ‘‘ Amen.” 

Such legends have been multiplied with respect to Saint Fran- 
cis. Fervent Catholics have seen in these tales a proof that Saint 
Francis had lost the taint of original sin inherited from the fall of 
Adam, and had consequently entered into paradisiacal communion 
with all animal nature. But the explanation to be given of these 
legends is doubtless the same as of those which tell us a lioness 
was baptised by Saint Thecla; that two lions dug the grave for 
Saint Paul; and that a hyena was converted at the bidding of 
Saint Macarius, who had cured its offspring of blindness. Faith 
would fain see the savage creatures of the desert penetrated with 
the recognition of holiness; and not religious fable alone, but poetic 
imaginations also, like those of Spenser, have delighted in making 
ferocious creatures kneel down in adoration before purity of nature 
and before loveliness of face. 

Doubtless in the case of Saint Francis there was some founda- 
tion for such stories; for it is a matter of fact that certain natures 
have an especial power of attracting towards them birds and ani- 
mals. One of the prettiest of such tales of Saint Francis is that 
relating to a ferocious wolf, who made havoc of the flocks in the 
neighbourhood of Gubbio. Saint Francis addressed him as Bro- 
ther Wolf, reproached him with his murderous occupation, declared 
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that all the world had him in horror, and offered to supply him 
with food in future if he would promise to renounce his evil actions. 
The wolf nodded his head in assent. Saint Francis demanded that 
the animal should pledge his word; the wolf came and put his 
paw in the hand of the saint; and henceforward faithfully observed 
his compact. Some have seen in this a figurative story of a brigand 
Lupo, who is supposed to have been converted by the saint, and 
received into his order by the name of Agnello. At the hour of 
decease of the saint, his sisters the birds, who always received him 
with a joyful chirp of salutation when he returned home after a 
pilgrimage, could not fail to make a demonstration; and Bona- 
ventura tells us the larks, for whose preservation he had expressed 
a desire to get a decree from the Emperor, although it was evening, 
hovered and sang over the roof of the house where Francis was 
dying, as though to send his soul with notes of good omen on its 
celestial journey. 

Miracles could not fail to be attributed to Saint Francis: he 
healed the sick, although, whenever the saint himself felt ill, he 
always had recourse to the doctor. But it was after his death that 
healing power was chiefly attributed to Saint Francis. Celano, his 
biographer, gives us a Latin hymn, in which the saint is regarded 
as a healer of every calamity : 


** Sanctus pater atque rectus 
Est Franciscus, coelo vectus 
Transmigrans a seculo. 


Fit obliquus per hunc rectus, 
Et qui ligno fuit vectus 
Redit absque baculo. 


Per hunc demon est ejectus, 
Sanitatumque profectus 
Confertur in populo. 


Qui vehebat super pectus, 
Firmus vadit et erectus 
Ejus adminiculo. 


Per hunc cecus intuetur, 
Mutus loqui perhibetur, 
Nec lingue vincticulo.” 


Countless must have been the invocations to Saint Francis after 
he became a favourite saint—for in medieval times there was a 
fashion even in saints; from numberless beds of the sick and through 
the darkness of the tempest what passionate prayers have been ad- 
dressed, which time has smothered in oblivion ! 

Yet all the miracles, in direct contradiction with the laws of 
nature, want historic bases; some are evidently imitations of pre- 
vious legends, and seem in contradiction with the known facts of 
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the nature of Saint Francis. The most celebrated miracle, how- 
ever, told of the saint is that of the stigmata. 

Near the sources of the Arno and the Tiber there is a moun- 
tain, wooded nearly to the summit, hollowed in its side into deep 
caverns and with lofty walls of rock, which, according to ancient 
legend, stood up erect towards heaven at the time of the death o1 
Christ. This mountain, named Alverno, had been given over by 
Count Roland, the lord of the county, into the exclusive possession 
of the saint. And there, amid its elevated peaks, Saint Francis, after 
a fast of forty days, was the subject of the greatest miracle of the 
Middle Ages—that of the holy stigmata. He had a vision of our 
Saviour as a seraph with six wings, extended on a cross, and with 
the five wounds in his body. The vision filled the saint with 
ecstasy; and as he wondered what it meant, on his hands and feet 
appeared the marks of the nails of the cross, and on his side ap- 
peared the wound of the lance. 

Saint Francis endeavoured to conceal the ‘‘ divine mystery,” 
but could not do so from some of his intimate disciples ; and all his 
biographers are of accord that a multitude after death saw and kissed 
and adored these sacred signs on his person. We must renounce the 
attempt—that which none who have written the life of Saint Francis 
have succeeded in doing—to explain away the testimony, or explain 
the miracle. Since the time of Saint Francis the same miracle 
is said to have been frequently repeated, and principally on the per- 
sons of women; and the church of Rome has instituted a féte, 
called that of the Holy Stigmata, in honour of the miracle of Saint 
Francis. Saint Francis was at this time in his forty-third year; 
his body was exhausted with his life of self-denial and abstinence ; 
his eyes were inflamed with continuous weeping, and menaced with 
absolute blindness. His chief disciple induced him with great diffi- 
culty to take the advice of a doctor, who prescribed cauterisation, 
which he underwent with perfect resignation. 

Being no longer able to walk, he was conducted, mounted on an 
ass, from village to village and from town to town, on a last mission 
of preaching. His appearance was that of a corpse, yet he preached 
indefatigably at all places on his road. At Sienna he had a spitting 
of blood; he could take no nourishment; and with inexpressible pains 
in all his limbs, it seemed his end was come: then it was that he 
confessed that he had sinned against his brother the ass, as he 
called his body; and he heard a voice, which, however, he put 
down as the voice of the tempter, but which was indeed the voice 
of his mortified body, exhorting him to mitigate the severity of his 
penances, since they were tending to that, the most unpardonable 
of all sins, self-destruction. For six months he suffered a prolonged 
agony, in which he called the pains that afflicted him ‘sisters,’ 
while declaring that three days of such tortures were worse than 
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martyrdom. He desired to die at Porziuncula, where he received 
the spirit of grace ; and thither he was carried, and expired on the 
Ath of October 1226, uttering to the last words of love and exhor- 
tation to those around him. At the news of his death, the tears 
of his disciples, and of the multitudes who had flocked to Assisi to 
be near him, were changed into songs of triumph; a new saint was 
born to them; a saint who was regularly admitted into the calendar 
two years later as Saint Francis, pater seraphicus. 

Subsequently to his death a strange legend was invented, that 
Saint Francis in the subterranean vault, where his body was placed 
in the new church of Assisi, remained ever erect, with his eyes 
exalted to heaven, and his five wounds bleeding. 

The church of Saint Francis at Assisi became, as is well known, 
the cradle of Italian art, and is adorned with the frescoes of Giotto. 

The Dominican and the Franciscan monks were organised about 
the same time, and created a new epoch in the history of the Ca- 
tholic church. The Dominicans, however, steeped their white robes 
in blood, and exerted a terrible activity in the persecution of the 
Albigenses, in which their more humble-minded and more genial 
Franciscan brethren took no part. Up to the present time, the 
frati, coming as they do from the ranks of the people, are popular 
in Italy. Numbers of bishops, popes, and saints have started from 
their ranks, although the order, by its primitive regulations, re- 
nounced all ecclesiastical dignities. 

The inflexible Sextus Quintus and the mild Ganganelli, who 
destroyed the order of the Jesuits, were both Franciscans ; and the 
name of Saint Francis animated in time a vast militia of one hun- 
dred thousand strong, scattered through all the countries of Europe. 

The mission of the Franciscans has not, however, been confined 
to Europe. Following the steps of Saint Francis, they extended 
the sphere of their labours to the Holy Land; for the saint him- 
self, led by a thirst for martyrdom, and the desire of overcoming 
the Saracens, not by the sword, but by the words of the Gospel of 
peace, went to Egypt, and endeavoured to become a mediator be- 
tween the ranks of the Crusaders and the Saracens. He visited 
the Sultan Malek-el-Kamel, and offered in vain to pass through the 
fire in company with a Mussulman, in order to make trial of the 
truth of their respective religions. The example of the saint, how- 
ever, turned the attention of his followers towards the Holy Land, 
where the Franciscans still have many convents; and up to the 
present day, brothers in the brown serge of Saint Francis continue 
to keep watch and ward on behalf of Latin Christianity around the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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Amone my fellow-passengers on the overland route from Calcutta 
there were many of a more lively temperament and social turn than 
Mr. John Angus Marlow, civil engineer; yet it was to that gentle- 
man I chiefly attached myself during my homeward voyage, some 
years ago. He was forty years of age, grave—nay, indeed, almost 
stern of speech and manner; a man whom very few feminine critics 
would have called handsome, but in whose dark thoughtful face, 
deep-set gray eyes, and strongly-marked black eyebrows there was 
a stamp of intellectual power which no physiognomist could fail to 
recognise. His professional position was high, and he was com- 
monly reputed a rich man. He was a bachelor, and was now 
returning to his native country as an invalid, having over-taxed 
both mind and body in the cause of a late arduous undertaking 
in railway construction. I too, a lieutenant in her Majesty’s ser- 
vice, was returning home on sick-leave, but with very little claim 
to pity on the score of ill-health, and with most cheerful antici- 
pation of a pleasant holiday among familiar scenes and old friends. 
I had met Mr. Marlow in society before leaving Calcutta, and 
the ice being thus broken between us, our acquaintance quickly 
ripened into something more than the ordinary companionship of 
fellow-travellers. He was my senior by fifteen years, and in evi- 
dently weak health; so I was pleased to be of use to him in any 
small matters whereby I might spare him some of the fatigue of the 
journey, and to defer on all occasions to his humour. I found him 
very variable in mood, at times silent and thoughtful to an extreme 
degree, at other times full of pleasant conversation. He had read 
much and thought much; had a warm appreciation of art, and a 
refined taste in all matters; but was not a man likely to shine in 
general society. He grew singularly depressed in manner as we 
drew nearer the end of our journey; and while we walked the deck 
of the steamer together one moonlight night, smoking our cigars in 
meditative silence, I ventured to make some remark on the subject. 
‘Gloomy do you think me?’ he asked; ‘‘ and I daresay you 
are right. I ought to be glad to see England again, no doubt, but 
I cannot summon up any sense of pleasure in the anticipation. I 
have been so long away from—well, I suppose one must call one’s 
birthplace home—that I have lost all interest in the place and its 
belongings. Those whom I loved are dead. This voyage is alto- 
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gether a concession to my doctors. I was happy in the pursuit of 
my profession, and I like India.” 

‘* You must find life rather dismal up the country,” said I, ‘as 
a bachelor.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered with a faint sigh, ‘‘ it is lonely enough ; 
but a man who works as hard as I have done has little time to feel 
the loneliness of his life.” 

‘You should marry, and take a wife back to India with you,” 
I ventured to suggest. 

He gave a short little laugh, as he threw away the end of his 
cigar. 

‘¢T finished with that kind of thing when I was twenty,” he 
said. ‘‘I had my dream, and it came to a bad ending. I am not 
‘a man to be fooled twice.”’ 

It was late in October when we landed at Southampton. I was 
engaged to spend the next month in Scotland with a brother officer, 
but my Christmas was to be passed at my father’s house in Warwick- 
shire ; and before parting with John Marlow, I extorted a promise 
that he would run down to us for a week at that festive season. He 
made the promise somewhat unwillingly, though not ungraciously. 

‘*It is very good of you to care for such a dull old fellow as 
I am, Frank,’’ he said; and with this we parted. 

When my month’s sport in Scotland was ended, I hastened 
home in high spirits and rude health. I found my three sisters— 
Clara, Georgy, and Jessy—waiting for me at the railway-station ; 
three tall blooming damsels, whom I had left some years before in 
pinafores and short skirts. They were eager to tell me all the 
home news, and almost bewildered me by their chatter as we drove 
from the station to the lodge-gates. 

‘‘We have a new governess, Frank,”’ said Clara, when they had 
informed me of all the births, deaths, marriages, and engagements 
to marry among our friends and neighbours; ‘‘ poor old Miss Colby’s 
health gave way at the last, and she has taken a dear little cottage 
in Lord Leigh’s model village. So papa insisted on getting some 
one else to finish us in music and languages, andsoon. Miss Law- 
son, our new governess, is only twenty, two years older than I, but 
she is very accomplished, and so pretty. I hope you won’t fall in 
love with her, Frank.” 

This I protested was a most improbable contingency; but I was 
not the less curious to see the lady in question. 

** You will have plenty of her society,’’ said Georgy; ‘‘ she is 
always with us. Papa likes her amazingly.”’ 

As my father had been ten years a widower, I suggested that 
this liking on his part might be dangerous; but the three girls 
indignantly repudiated the idea, and I was content to defer to their 
judgment. 


VOL. X. G 
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When we assembled in the drawing-room before dinner, I found 
Miss Lawson talking to Georgy in one of the windows, and had 
some few minutes’ leisure in which to observe her before my sis- 
ter beckoned me across the room in order to present me to the 
Stranger. She was a tall aristocratic-looking girl, with a perfect 
profile, dark-brown hair, hazel eyes, and a singularly pale com- 
plexion; a girl whom no one could fail to observe and admire, 
but about whose beauty there might, nevertheless, be some differ- 
ence of opinion. When I had been talking to her for some minutes, 
her expression struck me as not altogether agreeable. Her lips 
were too thin for my notion of feminine beauty, and the chin and 
mouth a shade too decided. Her eyes were perfect in colour, but 
I thought them somewhat wanting in depth and softness. Not long, 
however, did I remain critical upon the subject of Miss Lawson’s 
beauty. There was a charm about her voice and manner not easily 
to be resisted by a man of my age; and when I retired to my room 
that night I had no feeling but unqualified admiration for my sisters’ 
governess. 

I told them next day of my invitation to Mr. Marlow, and his 
acceptance thereof. 

“‘T wish he might take a fancy to you, Clara,” I said laugh- 
ing. ‘‘It would be a capital match. John Marlow is one of the 
best fellows I ever met, and a rich man into the bargain.” 

** And forty years of age, as you admitted just now,”’ exclaimed 
Clara indignantly. ‘‘I am not so desperately in want of offers, 
Mr. Frank, nor so mercenary as to care for your friend’s money.” 

Miss Lawson looked up from a water-coloured sketch which she 
was finishing for Georgy. 

‘*Mr. John Marlow,” she repeated ; ‘‘my mother once knew a 
gentleman of that name. Do you know if he comes from Hadleigh 
Court, Lincolnshire ?”’ 

** Yes, Miss Lawson. He owns a place of that name, I believe. 
Have you ever seen him ?” 

**Q dear no! He went to India before I was born. I have 
heard my mother speak of him. That is all I know of the gentle- 
man.” 

Christmas came, and with it several visitors; amongst them, 
John Angus Marlow. He had improved in health; but his quiet 
manners seemed more than usually quiet when compared with the 
somewhat boisterous gaiety of our county friends, whose high spirits 
had never been subdued by hard work or oriental sunshine. My 
sisters voted him the dullest of bachelors, and declared that his 
society was absolutely depressing. 

‘‘There must be some melancholy secret connected with the 
poor man’s early life,’ said Clara; ‘‘ and I believe Margaret Law- 
son knows all about it. You should have seen his face when I 
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introduced him to her, Frank. He started as if he had seen a 
ghost, but said nothing, and seemed quite glad to get away from 
her after a few formal sentences about the weather and so on.”’ 

This was on the morning after my friend’s arrival. I watched 
his movements in the drawing-room that evening, and saw that he 
studiously avoided Miss Lawson’s society, devoting himself chiefly 
to my sister Clara, who seemed on this occasion to find him by no 
means dull or disagreeable. 

We smoked our cigars together that night on a terrace outside 
the drawing-room windows, when the rest of our party had retired ; 
and while we were doing so John Marlow astonished me by saying, 

‘* Should you be very angry, Frank, if I brought my visit to an 
abrupt close, and left you to-morrow morning by an early train ?”’ 

‘‘T should be very sorry,’ I replied. ‘‘ But what on earth 
should induce you to run away from us like that ?” 

‘© A kind of panic, Frank. You will laugh at me for my folly. 
I told you I had had my dream, and that it came to a bad end. 
I never thought to be reminded of that bitter ending as I have been 
since I came into this house. It’s no use trying to keep my secret 
from you, Frank. Your sister’s governess, Miss Lawson, is the 
daughter and the living image of the only woman I ever loved, the 
woman who jilted me under circumstances of peculiar heartlessness. 
I was her junior by a couple of years, and worshipped her with a 
slavish passion. She made me a foil to another man, and threw 
me off remorselessly when she had brought him to her feet. She 
was a girl of good birth and position, but without money. Captain 
Lawson, the man she married, was rich, but a dissipated scoundrel, 
who would have run through a much larger fortune than that which 
he had inherited from his father’s commercial successes. He died 
early, and left his widow and child dependent on his family, who 
were not the sort of people to do much for them. She—Florence 
Lawson, his widow—did not long survive him. The news of her 
death reached me in India fifteen years ago. I never thought to 
look upon the face of her daughter.” 

‘¢ And you would run away from here on this account ?” 

“Yes, Frank; I am very weak upon this subject. It seems 
to me as if there was a kind of fatality in my meeting Florence 
Lawson’s daughter. Ihave laboured so hard to forget that woman, 
and the harm she inflicted on me. I thought the very memory of 
my wrongs was blotted from my mind; but the sight of that girl 
brought the old pain back with all its sharpness. I can’t trust 
myself in her society, Frank. Let me be wise, and leave her.”’ 

I was astonished by this almost childish weakness in such a 
man as John Marlow, and used my utmost eloquence to argue him 
out of his folly. My reasoning prevailed at last, and he consented 
to remain with us. 
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We spent the next day in an excursion to Warwick Castle. 
Miss Lawson was with us; and while we were exploring the fine old 
rooms, I saw her more than once engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Marlow; nor did he take any pains to avoid her in the drawing- 
room that evening. 

Several days passed, and John Marlow said no more about leay- 
ing us. He was so undemonstrative in his manners as to excite 
little notice from strangers; but I, who really liked him, watched 
him closely, and I saw that his attention was given almost exclu- 
sively to Margaret Lawson. It seemed to me that he was drawn 
to her always against his will. He approached her in a kind of 
half-reluctant manner; but once by her side he never quitted her 
till the evening was ended. She, for her part, appeared to take 
much interest in his society, and was always ready to sing or play 
at his request. Of course this did not escape the quick observa- 
tion of my sisters, and one morning when I dropped into the school- 
room during Miss Lawson’s absence, the subject was discussed 
among them. 

**T daresay she would marry him for the sake of a position,”’ 
said Clara. ‘‘ She has no prospect except matrimony, and I know 
she hates a life of dependence on her rich relations, purse-proud 
disagreeable people, according to her account of them.” 

‘*T hope she would marry him for his own sake,”’ I answered ; 
‘*T should be sorry for John Marlow if it were otherwise, for I 
believe him to be a man of very deep feelings.” 

‘* Then he had better steer clear of Margaret Lawson,” said my 
sister. ‘‘ Whatever heart she has to give is bestowed elsewhere. 
She left her last situation on account of a love-affair with the only 
son of the house, a Mr. Horace Rawdon. His father, Sir Michael 
Rawdon, was furious against the young man, and sent him abroad 
on account of the affair. Margaret told me the story with her own 
lips, and showed me Mr. Rawdon’s portrait. He and all his family 
are as poor as church mice, she told me, but they had great expec- 
tations in the matrimonial way for the young man. He might have 
married his cousin, the only child of a rich manufacturer, who has 
a splendid place near Rawdon Park, and who very much wished for 
an alliance between the two families.”’ 

The first time we were alone together I told John Marlow what 
I had heard from my sister, determined that he should not suffer a 
second time from a misplaced affection, if any effort of mine could 
prevent the sacrifice. The effect of my words was much.more severe 
than I had anticipated, and I saw that the grave iron-gray bachelor 
had been hard hit. 

**T must know how far this affair has gone,” he said abruptly. 
‘*T will ask Margaret for an explanation.” 

** Will that be fair to my sisters?” I asked. ‘‘ Miss Lawson 
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may very justly consider them guilty of a breach of confidence, and 
she will assuredly think me an arrant snob for talking of her affairs. 
I should not have broached the subject if you had not expressed a 
kind of dread of this girl’s influence over your mind.” 

‘* Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘I did fear her influence, heaven knows 
whether wisely or foolishly ; and I will take care not to commit you 
or your sisters, Frank. But I must know the truth from Margaret’s 
own lips. I have the right of a future husband to question her. 
The die is cast, Frank. She has promised to be my wife. It is 
rather rapid work, no doubt; but Miss Lawson’s lonely position 
justified my acting promptly, and no lapse of time could make me 
love her better than Ido. I have urged her to consent to an early 
marriage, and I hope to marry her from her uncle’s house in Lon- 
don before the beginning of Lent. You must not think me a fool 
for this sudden passion, Frank. This girl brought the memory of 
my youth back to me, and it is in her power to atone for all the 
pain her mother inflicted upon me.”’ 

I tried to congratulate him, but it was now my turn to be weakly 
superstitious and to perceive a kind of fatality in this affair. The 
truth of the matter was, that I could not bring myself to believe in 
Miss Lawson. There was a light in those brilliant hazel eyes that 
was not the radiance of a candid soul. I watched her closely after 
this conversation with John Marlow; and although her manner to 
him was all that it should have been, I was secretly convinced that 
she had no real love for her affianced husband. 

Whatever explanation arose between the lovers appeared satis- 
factory to my friend. He told me afterwards that Margaret had 
behaved with perfect candour. It was true that young Rawdon had 
made her an offer, but she had never in any manner encouraged his 
attentions or returned his affection. The affair had reached his 
father’s ears through one of his sisters, Miss Lawson’s pupils, and 
had resulted in his banishment from home; but the heart and mind 
of the governess had, according to her own account, been utterly 
unaffected. 

My sisters were speedily informed of Miss Lawson’s engage- 
ment, and were too good-natured to feel anything but pleasure on 
hearing the news; although, in their eyes, the age of the bride- 
groom entirely destroyed the romance of the courtship. Clara could 
not banish the recollection of Horace Rawdon, the absent traveller, 
who had gone on a trading expedition to the coast of Africa, hoping 
to enrich himself by that means. 

‘* Margaret ought to have waited for his return,’’ said my sister. 
‘*T know she was very much in love with him when she first came 
here, let her say what she will.” 

In the second week in January Mr. Marlow left us to return to 
London in order to make all necessary arrangements for his mar- 
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riage ; but before bidding me good-bye at the station he invited me 
to join him in town at my earliest convenience. He had lodgings 
in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly, and ample accommodation for a 
visitor. Miss Lawson was to leave us a fortnight afterwards to re- 
turn to her relations, who were eager to receive her, now that she was 
about to make an advantageous marriage. Her uncle, Mr. Samuel 
Lawson, was a stockbroker, occupying a large, gaudily-furnished 
house at Bayswater. 

During the week following Mr. Marlow’s departure I amused my- 
self by watching Miss Lawson in the interests of my friend. Every 
other morning’s post brought her a letter from her lover, and several 
registered packets of jewelry gratified her during the course of the 
week, nor were Mr. Marlow’s gifts by any means trifling in value. I 
fancied, however, that she received these tributes very much as a 
matter of course; and on more than one occasion when she talked to 
me of my friend it seemed to me that she was more intent on ob- 
taining information as to his position and resources in India than 
she was interested in my praises of his character and talents. 

It was on my last morning at home that the post-bag brought 
Miss Lawson a foreign letter, the aspect of which caused her evi- 
dent agitation. She did not open this epistle at the breakfast-table, 
and I thought that she looked at me somewhat anxiously as she 
slipped it into her pocket. She knew that I was going to spend 
the next week with her lover, and perhaps imagined that I should 
mention this letter. 

I found John Marlow in excellent spirits. He had sketched out 
a continental trip with his young wife for the month of March, and 
had engaged a pretty furnished house at the West-end to receive 
them on their return to London in May. 

**T shall give her all the pleasures and gaieties that a woman of 
her age has a right to enjoy,” he said. ‘‘ She shall have no occa- 
sion to regret having married a man twenty years her senior.” 

‘* Tell me one thing, Marlow,” I said seriously. ‘‘ You mean 
this to be a love-match, don’t you? You wouldn’t marry Margaret 
Lawson if you believed her influenced by your position and fortune, 
would you, old fellow ?” 

“‘T would not, Frank.’’ 

** So help you heaven ?” 

** So help me heaven!’’ he answered as earnestly. ‘‘I believe 
she loves me, Frank. IfI did not think that, I would sooner cut 
my throat than marry her.” 

‘¢ There are some men who think love comes after marriage,’’ I 
said presently. 

‘‘T am not one of those. I have received Margaret Lawson’s 
assurance that she loves me; and I believe her from my soul. 
Have you anything to say against her, Frank ?” 
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‘*O, nothing,’ I replied hastily, rather alarmed by that some- 
what tigerish ferocity with which a man over head and ears in love 
is accustomed to hear the impeachment of his betrothed. I remem- 
bered that foreign letter, and the sudden flush which had overspread 
Miss Lawson’s face as she received it, but I dared not mention the 
subject to my friend. It seemed so mean a thing to persist in 
doubting the lady, and the letter might be from any one in the 
world except that absent traveller, Horace Rawdon. I did, how- 
ever, doubt this lady’s truth, almost in spite of myself, and listened 
to my friend’s anticipations of happiness with secret misgiving. My 
visit to him was prolonged much beyond the week I had intended 
to devote to it. I dined at Bayswater with the Lawson family—a 
showy, ceremonial banquet; and I spent a good deal of my time 
with John Marlow and his future at picture-galleries, theatres, and 
other places of entertainment. 

I had occasion to cross the Park one morning in the direction 
of Bayswater, on my way to call upon some friends in Hyde-park 
Gardens; and in one of the lonelier walks I was surprised to meet 
Miss Lawson. She was quite alone, and seemed, as I thought, not 
a little embarrassed by meeting me. I knew that she had refused 
to attend a morning concert with Mr. Marlow that day, on the plea 
of particular business in the way of shopping, and was therefore 
disposed to wonder at finding her strolling idly here. She said 
something about an atrocious headache, which had obliged her to 
put off all business, and dismissed me, as I thought, rather im- 
patiently. 

My friends were not at home; and I recrossed the Park within 
half an hour by another and longer route, taking the furthermost 
border of the Serpentine. Here, having no special occupation for 
the afternoon, I lingered to smoke a cigar, stretched at full-length 
upon a bench by the side of the water. The day was mild for the 
season of the year, but the gardens were almost deserted at this 
time. I was roused from my reverie by a man’s voice close at hand, 
saying loudly, 

‘*TIf you throw me over, Margaret, you will be as false and 
heartless a woman as ever breathed the breath of life. You know 
that I trusted implicitly in your promise to marry me whenever I 
came home to claim you, and you know that I have broken with my 
family for ever in order to be true to you. I might have done well 
abroad, had I been content to wait for success; but I could not en- 
dure life away from you, and I availed myself of the first opportunity . 
that arose for my return. I have accepted a clerkship in a mer- 
chant’s office, with a salary that will just enable us to live. * It is 
no brilliant prospect to offer you, Margaret; but it is better than the 
dependence of your position as a governess, and it is a life to be 
shared with a man you have professed to love.” 
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The answer to this speech escaped me. The speaker was walk- 
ing slowly beside a lady on the other side of the. noble horse-chest- 
nut beneath which I was seated, completely screened by the massive 
trunk from these two promenaders. They walked a little way, and 
then returned. This time the lady was speaking, and I recognised 
the clear musical tones of Miss Lawson’s voice. 

‘* You know that I have always been true to you, Horace,” she 
said; ‘‘ but it was not the less foolish of you to come home. I 
was shocked by your imprudence when I received your letter from 
Marseilles. Such a step will be sure to aggravate your father and 
all your friends.” 

**T thought you would be glad of my return, Margaret.” 

‘Of course I am glad to see you; but I am sorry that your 
prospects should be sacrificed to such foolish impatience. We are 
both young enough to have waited for years.” 

Not a word of her engagement to John Marlow. They passed 
the tree again, returned, and then parted within a few paces of my 
seat. 

‘May I call upon you at your uncle’s ?” 

‘*No, Horace; I dare not receive you there. I will write to 
you in a few days. I have run the risk of all kinds of annoyance 
in consenting to meet you to-day. My uncle and aunt are strait- 
laced and severe to a degree. Good-bye.” 

‘* A brief meeting, and a cold parting, Margaret. When shall 
I see you again ?” 

‘* Indeed I don’t know. I will write to you.” 

He kissed her, and let her go, very reluctantly, as it seemed to 
me in my place of concealment. I rose as Miss Lawson hurried 
away, and contrived to meet the gentleman face to face. He was 
walking slowly along, swinging his cane to and fro, with a very 
moody countenance. He was a tall fine fellow, with a handsome 
face bronzed by foreign suns. 

I went back to my friend’s lodgings sorely puzzled as to my 
line of conduct. It was evident that Margaret Lawson had deceived 
him as to her relations with Horace Rawdon; but it did not appear 
to me that she meant to jilt the elder man. I had little doubt that 
the letter she was to write her old love would contain the intelli- 
gence of her approaching marriage with John Marlow. She had 
shrunk in a cowardly manner from telling young Rawdon a truth 
which she would not fear to communicate in a letter. It was his 
anger, not his pain, she dreaded. 

‘She is just what I thought her,’’ I said to myself,—<“‘ selfish 
and cold-hearted to the last degree. I should dearly love to see 
her left in the lurch by both her suitors.” 

On reflection, I decided that it was best to tell John Marlow 
the whole truth. He was likely enough to detest me for my inter- 
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ference ; but I was willing to suffer his dislike rather than that he 
should walk blindfold into a matrimonial snare for lack of fair warn- 
ing. I found him reading his Indian letters, which the overland 
mail had just brought him. 

‘* Another bank gone,”’ he said,—‘‘ the Calcutta Imperial.” 

‘* Does that affect you ?”’ I asked anxiously. 

** Personally to the extent of a few hundreds only; but I have 
many friends who will suffer.”’ 

It struck me that this failure might be turned to some account 
as a trial of Miss Lawson’s truth; but I said nothing about this to 
Mr. Marlow. I only told him, in the simplest manner, what I had 
heard that afternoon in Kensington-gardens. 

John Marlow was deeply moved, but he said very little, and I 
saw how painfully weak he was upon this subject. We were both 
to dine at Bayswater on the next evening, and I felt sure that 
he would take occasion to question his betrothed. He did not wait 
for the evening, however, but went early the following morning to 
call on Miss Lawson. She was out with her aunt and cousins; 
and he came home looking ill, tired, and depressed. When the 
evening came, he was too ill to dine out; and I went myself to 
carry his excuses and my own, about an hour before the dinner 
hour. 

Mr. Lawson was out; and on requesting to see his niece, I was 
ushered to the library, where the young lady came to me. I told 
her of Mr. Marlow’s illness, and she received the news with evident 
uneasiness. 

‘‘It is very sudden, is it not?” she asked, looking at me in a 
very searching manner. 

*< Yes, it is sudden. He seems to be suffering from a kind of 
low fever.” 

**My uncle tells me there has been a great bank failure in 
Calcutta. I hope that does not affect Mr. Marlow ?” 

‘*Not to any great extent, I believe,” I replied with consider- 
able hesitation, for I saw the young lady had already taken fright. 

‘**But to some extent it does,’’ she answered quickly. ‘‘ Do 
you think it is anxiety that has made him ill ?” 

‘* He certainly does seem troubled in his mind; but his anxiety 
may not arise from business matters.”’ 

‘* From what else could it arise ?”’ 

‘You would be more likely-to know that than I, for I am sure 
he has no secrets from you.” 

‘“‘T hope not; I have a right to share his troubles.” 
“‘T am glad to hear you say that,’ I replied; ‘‘I should be 
sorry for him if he were to win only a fair-weather wife.” 

Miss Lawson charged me with all manner of affectionate mess- 
ages for her betrothed, and I departed. My friend’s illness lasted 
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for some days, and even after his recovery the fever left him worn 
and pale. 

‘¢ Frank,” he said to me on the first morning that we break- 
fasted together in the sitting-room, ‘‘I am going to offer Miss Law- 
son her freedom, and I want you to be a witness of our interview. 
- I have thought the subject out during my illness, and I trust I have 
come to the right way of thinking. I shall make no allusion to 
the meeting in the gardens, as I do not want to compromise you.” 

I accompanied him to Mr. Lawson’s house, and was present 
throughout a scene which touched me deeply. My friend spoke 
with a noble simplicity, offering to release his betrothed, and im- 
ploring her to withdraw from her engagement unless she could give 
him her whole heart. 

‘*T am twenty years your senior, Madge,” he said, ‘‘ and have 
nothing but my truth to commend me to you. Let us understand 
each other before it is too late. Nothing but misery could come to 
either of us from a loveless union.”’ 

She looked at him with a curiously searching look, and hesi- 
tated a little before replying. 

‘*'You must have some hidden reason for this formal offer, 
John,” she said. 

“Tt is not a formal offer; I have no reason but my desire to 
be secure in the possession of your heart.”’ 

‘** Have you any cause to doubt me ?”’ 

**T cannot answer that question very precisely. There is such 
a thing as instinctive doubt. I know and feel my own demerits. 
Our engagement was a hasty one, and I want to give you a fair 
opportunity for withdrawal before it is too late. I entreat you to 
be true to me, Margaret—to me and to yourself. But I do not 
want to hurry you; take time for reflection; let me see you again 
to-morrow at this time.”’ 

Mr. Lawson came into the room as we were taking leave, and 
his niece had an opportunity for speaking to me alone while Mr. 
Marlow was talking to him. 

‘* Your friend is looking very ill,”’ she said anxiously; ‘‘I fear 
this bank business must be a serious affair.” 

*<Yes,”’ I replied with equal gravity; ‘‘it means ruin for the 
losers.”’ 

She had no time to question me further, and I felt assured that 
her mystification was complete. She attributed her lover’s offer 
entirely to a change in his circumstances, which he was not candid 
enough to explain. 

He had not long to wait for his answer; it came by that even- 
ing’s post. She had thought earnestly upon the subject, and was 
convinced that his offer to release her implied a doubt that was in- 
compatible with perfect affection. It was best, therefore, that the 
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offer should be accepted, and that both should hold themselves free. 
This reply came upon John Marlow as a thunderclap. In spite of 
her duplicity with regard to her old engagement, he had to the last 
believed in Margaret Lawson’s love for himself. 

‘You are right, Frank,’ he said; ‘‘I have only exposed my- 
self to a second disappointment. I shall go back to India next 
month, and leave the ground clear for Horace Rawdon.” 

‘Whom she will jilt, just as she has jilted you,” I replied. 
‘‘ She will never consent to marry a clerk in a merchant’s office ; 
unless, indeed, the prospect of his future baronetcy should tempt 
her.” 

The issue proved my guess correct. Miss Lawson married a 
merchant-prince whom she had met at her uncle’s house, and whose 
budding attentions, taken in conjunction with the bank failure, had 
tempted her to the breaking of her engagement. This gentleman 
failed within six months of his marriage, and fled from his creditors, 
leaving his wife to exist as best she might on her earnings as a 
daily governess. This means of subsistence has, however, been 
augmented of late by an annuity of seventy-five pounds, settled on 
her by an anonymous benefactor, whose name I know to be John 
Angus Marlow. My friend returned to India, where he is now an 
eminently prosperous man, but a confirmed bachelor, happy in the 
pursuit of his profession, and with no thought beyond it. 
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Accounts, succeeding upon each other fast, of troubles in New Zea- 
land between the Colonists and the Maori race, render appropriate 
some ethnological remarks concerning that most interesting people, 
now a mere remnant, and destined soon to go the way of aboriginal 
Tasmanians. 

Aboriginal : that is a question which has been much discussed 
ere now. A writerin the Revue des deux Mondes has well observed 
that advocates for the multitudinous origin of the human species 
find one of their strongest arguments in the topography of Polynesia, 
a region of islands of various sizes that in the aggregate compre- 
hends an area about three times as large as all Europe, or a trifle 
smaller than all continental Asia. 

A glance at a map of Polynesia will make known how great is 
the distance between certain of the islands, or island groups, and 
adjoining islands or continents. Most of the Polynesian or South- 
Sea islands are inhabited; wherefore the question immediately 
arises, whence did the population come? Either they sprang created 
on the spots they now occupy, or they did not; if not, from what 
part of the world did they migrate? This alternative is based 
on the assumption that ever since the creation of man the Polyne- 
sian islands have been islands. Certain speculative theorists on 
this matter—at their head Forster—suggested a bolder hypothesis. 
According to them, the entire Polynesian area was once a continent, 
which has been submerged all but the elevated parts, which at the 
period of submergence retained the inhabitants that chanced to be 
upon them. This very bold speculation is demolished by linguistic 
considerations. Far removed as are Polynesian islands—or more 
generally island groups—from each other, yet they present similari- 
ties of language too obvious to pass unnoticed. It would be easy 
to demonstrate this by excerpts from vocabularies collected by Poly- 
nesian inquirers; but here it shall suffice to enunciate the general 
fact. This alliance is inconsistent with the theory of continuous 
submergence, under which eventuality no connection of language 
between far-removed islands should be recognisable. By the process 
of elimination, then, we are brought to conclude that the Polynesian 
races must have been imported: whence, then, did they come ? 

A disposition for enterprise and adventure characterises all the 
Polynesian tribes. They are a race of navigators, often undertaking 
long voyages in vessels in which European sailors would scarcely 
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dare to cross a harbour. Their insular situation will not wholly 
account for this. The inhabitants of the Melanesian islands, under 
circumstances precisely similar, are remarkable for their unwilling- 
ness to wander from home. Captain Cook found that the natives of 
Erromango, one of the New Hebrides, had apparently no knowledge 
of Sandwich Island, the next in the north, distant only about sixty 
miles. On the contrary, not only is a constant communication kept 
up among the different islands of each group of Polynesia, but perilous 
voyages of many days between different groups are frequent. 

New Zealand is 1260 miles removed from all land; still more 
from any island occupied by a similar or identical race. The 
nearest of the Sandwich group is 1875 miles distant; and l’Isle 
de Paques 1870 miles from its conquerors, 2200 from the coast of 
America. At a first glance it would seem impracticable that man, 
barely emancipated from barbarism, deprived of any considerable 
means of navigation, stranger to any high astronomical knowledge, 
ignorant of the compass, should have been able to traverse such con- 
siderable spaces. It is very difficult to explain how, from any as- 
sumed point of departure, the natives should have got to the lands 
discovered by the great navigators of the eighteenth century. Ob- 
jectors have pronounced the feat insurmountable. The opposite 
direction of winds and currents has been insisted on as conclusively 
opposed to any migration from Asia. In fact the trade-winds and 
great equinoctial currents rule over the greater part of Polynesia; 
both blow from east to west. Even some among the monogenists, 
or those who advocate the springing of Polynesian races on the spots 
where they are found, arrested by this difficulty, have essayed to 
turn its flank by the adoption of various hypotheses. Thus William 
Ellis, author of the most important special book on Polynesia, re- 
gards natives of the Pacific as having come from America, wafted by 
the trade-winds ; and yet he nevertheless points out the relations of 
Polynesian man with the Malays. The characteristics of similarity 
are both physical and linguistic. Hale still more strongly insists 
on this, pointing out that the similarity was proportionate with near- 
ness to the Malayan Archipelago. The progress of certain customs 
from west to east is further confirmatory; in point of fact the views 
of Ellis are hardly supported by any authority of weight. Ethnolo- 
gists are now come to the conclusion that too much importance has 
been attached to the trade-winds in this debate. The general direc- 
tion of these winds is from west to east, as is well known ; but they 
are subject to local irregularities quite compatible with the Asiatic 
theory of origin. 

Our own purpose in this place is not to speculate on the ethno- 
logy of Polynesia in general, but on that of New Zealand in par- 
ticular ; and here local traditions come in support of ethnology and 
glossarial analogies. In 1844 Sir G. Gipps took great trouble in 
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the collection of Maori records and traditions. He wished to study 
the characteristics of this interesting race, which it had been the 
policy of previous colonial settlers to speak of as harmless savages, 
‘very much on a par with aborigines of neighbouring Australia. Dur- 
ing this investigation various traditions were laid bare, chapters out 
of Maori history, so to speak, and amongst the most prominent of 
them were those that attested a migration from some Pacific island, 
probably Hawai. 

Wherever the Maories came from, they are the most highly- 
endowed and most interesting race that the British have encoun- 
tered in all their colonising experience ; evidently of pure Poly- 
nesian stock, but inferior, as might be expected, to the indolent 
natives of the tropical islands in the regularity and elegance of 
their physiognomy. That they are doomed to speedy extinction is 
much to be regretted, though such a result is inevitable. Already 
the New-Zealand islands barely number 35,000 inhabitants. As 
to physique, the Maories have neither the round swelling muscles, 
nor the soft contour of face, which distinguish the Tahitians and 
Samoans; but they are strongly framed, with hard sinewy flesh, and 
bold well-defined features. In complexion they are rather darker 
than the islanders before mentioned. They have often high fore- 
heads, but sloping backwards. The eyes are small, black, and 
piercing ; the nose is frequently aquiline, and so prominent, that its 
ridge forms a straight line with the receding forehead. Altogether 
a Maori is not unlike a North-American red Indian. 

Having an area equal to Great Britain, being about 800 miles 
long, and on an average 80 miles wide, Cook’s Straits divide New 
Zealand into nearly equal parts. The southern island is separated 
by another strait from Stewart’s Island. The whole group contains 
about 70,000 square miles, and the Maori population is almost 
entirely restricted to the northern island. Not only does disease 
make sad havoc amongst them, but the race has become, from 
some unknown cause, singularly infertile. It is a remarkable fact 
that the Maori physique began to give way soon after corn, swine, 
and potatoes augmented their own hungry rations of fern-root, 
varied with cannibalism for a delicacy. They cannot be said to be 
a hard-drinking race: so that not much can be laid to the charge 
of strong liquors in explanation of their decadence. Far more 
potent is the effect of a certain food they have devised for them- 
selves, and to the use of which they cling with a strange pertinacity. 
The Maori subjects wheat to a sort of putrid fermentation, and eats 
the disgusting product. The effects are most disastrous: indiges- 
tion, gastric fever, and other gastric and abdominal ailments set in, 
often terminating fatally. Still the practice is persisted in, and is 
perhaps the most considerable of many causes now in operation to 
extinguish this fine people. 
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The destiny of civilisation affords many pleasant aspects for the 
mind to linger. upon, no doubt, yet many too that are unpleasant. 
While the philanthropist of speculative mind fondly pictures to him- 
self fraternity, amalgamation, stern reality shatters the blind crea- 
tion by setting before the eye what has occurred whenever a strong 
race, however well-intentioned, has come into collision with one 
that is weaker. ‘The most marked example, perhaps, of an abori- 
ginal people, in the limited sense, of an antecedent people thriving 
in the midst of their conquerors, is seen in the Philippine Islands. 
It is almost a unique instance. 

Of aboriginal or quasi-aboriginal races the remark may more 
frequently be made than abstract philanthropy would wish to coun- 
tenance, that they are not worth the saving. It would be difficult to 
prove, for example, that the aborigines of Australia would benefit 
that magnificent continent by more thickly peopling it. Opinions 
may be divided as regards the negro race, but not as regards the 
Maories. These people have many characteristics of a very high 
humanity. Their military and engineering genius is altogether sur- 
prising ; and in their better days, before driven to desperation, they, 
by often refusing to fight on Sundays, read a practical lesson of 
consistency to their more civilised conquerors. Of all the quali- 
ties which distinguish the Polynesian race, superstition is the most 
marked, perhaps we should say strong religious feeling. They have 
earnest devotional tendencies—the whole system of their public 
polity, and the regulation of their daily actions, have reference to 
the supposed sanction of a supernatural power. 

Having regard to Maori decadence and speedy inevitable ex- 
tinction, it is disheartening to reflect that all this has come about, 
and is coming about, in spite of much solicitude on the part of 
Government and private philanthropic communities to avert the re- 
sult. The history of New-Zealand colonisation is peculiar in many 
respects. Although formally taken possession of by Captain Cook 
in 1769, the British Government showed no immediate desire to 
make it an appanage of the crown, and never would have numbered 
it amongst British colonies, but for the pressure of extraneous and, 
as they may be called, unavoidable circumstances. 

Soon after the establishment of convict-settlements in Australia, 
prisoners escaped and found their way to New Zealand. Their ad- 
vent was somewhat perilous. Whether they should be tomahawked, 
baked, and eaten, or whether they should wed Maori girls, many of 
whom are very pretty, was altogether a chance. Whaling-ships 
touched at New Zealand to water and replace their spars, it being 
soon found that the northern part of the northern island possessed 
magnificent straight timber. The population had become very 
heterogeneous from these arrivals; Maori morals and civilisation 
derived small benefit therefrom. Horrible tales of demoralisa- 
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tion had from time to time come home, and been expatiated on. 
Polynesia had already been a chosen field of missionary exploration, 
and in 1814 the first Christian missionaries set their feet in New 
Zealand. For the most part, these gentlemen found disciples both 
capable and willing. In a few years Christianity made great pro- 
gress in New Zealand, and would probably have made more but for 
numerous backslidings on the part of missionaries themselves, who, 
allured by prospect of gain, merged their apostolic character in that 
of sheep-farming. “ Various missionaries acquired by purchase enor- 
mous tracts of land. Yes, by purchase; yet when the terms of 
purchase were gone into by the Colonial Office at an after-time, they 
were found to be iniquitously amusing. Thus, it is recorded in 
blue-book evidence that one reverend gentleman had acquired an 
enormous estate for the consideration of a pair of breeches! Bar- 
gains of this kind were common: no wonder the missionary interest 
set its face as much as possible against general immigration, and 
threw many difficulties in the way of any formal occupancy of New 
Zealand by the British Government. 

In consequence of representations from the local authorities of 
New South Wales, it was thought advisable in 1832 to appoint a 
person in the character of British resident at New Zealand. The 
object was twofold—to repress acts of fraud and aggression prac- 
tised by British subjects against the natives, and, by acquiring a 
beneficial influence over the various chiefs, to protect the lives and 
properties of British subjects engaged in fair trade with the natives. 
The officer so appointed was placed on the civil establishment of 
New South Wales, and made wholly subject to the governor of that 
colony. 

It happened from many causes that the authority of the resi- 
dent proved inoperative; at the same time, the chiefs seemed to 
evince a disposition to come under British protection. In 1835 a 
declaration was adopted and subscribed by the chiefs of the northern 
part of New Zealand, when their country was threatened with aggres- 
sion by Baron de Thierry, in which declaration they set forth the 
independence of their country, and declared the union of their re- 
spective tribes into one state under the designation of the tribes of 
New Zealand. They also came to a resolution to send a copy of 
that declaration to the King of England, thanking him for his ac- 
knowledgment of their native flag, and to entreat that, in return 
for the friendship and protection they had shown, and were prepared 
to show, to such British subjects as had settled in their country or 
resorted to it for purposes of trade, his majesty would continue to 
be the parent of their native state, and its protector. 

When France had determined to attach Savoy and Nice, the 
form was gone through of inducing the natives to take the initiative 
of petitioning France for union. Precisely the same sort of policy 
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was adopted by Great Britain before assuming colonial jurisdiction 
over New Zealand. Certain of the chiefs were induced to address 
a letter of petition to William IV., praying that he would take them 
under his friendly protection. The letter was as follows: 

‘“‘ Kine Witit1amM,—We, the chiefs of New Zealand assembled 
at this place called the Kerikeri, write to thee; for we hear that 
thou art the great chief of the other side of the water, since the 
many ships which come to our land are from thee. 

‘We are a people without professions. We have nothing but 
timber, flax, pork, and potatoes. We sell these things, however, 
to your people, and then we see the property of Europeans. It is 
only thy land which is liberal towards us. From thee also come 
the missionaries, who teach us to believe on Jehovah, God, and on 
Jesus Christ his Son. . 

‘< We have heard that the tribe of Marian is at hand, coming to 
take away our land; therefore we pray thee to become our friend 
and the guardian of these islands, lest the teasing of other tribes 
should come near to us, and lest strangers should come and take 
away our land. And if any of thy people should be troublesome 
or vicious towards us (for some persons are living here who have 
run away from ships), we pray thee to be angry with them, that they 
may be obedient, lest the anger of the people of this land fall upon 
them. 

‘‘This letter is from us, from the chiefs of the natives of New 
Zealand.” 

To this epistle thirteen signatures are appended: to print them 
here would not be edifying. 

When it was first proposed to establish New Zealand as a Brit- 
ish colony, dependent upon New South Wales, Sir George Gipps, 
governor of the latter, laid down the following general principles 
as those on which he had framed the bill which it was his duty to 
submit to the Legislative Council for the regulation of the infant 
colony of New Zealand. ‘‘ The bill is founded,” said he, ‘‘ upon 
two or three general principles, which, until I heard them here 
controverted, I thought were fully admitted and received as political 
axioms. The first is, that the uncivilised inhabitants of any coun- 
try have but a qualified dominion over it, or a right of occupancy 
only; and that until they establish among themselves a settled form 
of government, and subjugate the ground to their own uses by the 
cultivation of it, they cannot grant to individuals not of their own 
tribes any portion of it, for the simple reason that they have not 
themselves any individual property in it. Secondly, that if a settle- 
ment be made in any such country by a civilised power, the right 
of prescription of the soil, or, in other words, the right of extin- 
guishing the native title, is exclusively in the government of that 
power, and cannot be enjoyed by individuals without the consent of 
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their government. The third principle is, that neither individuals 
nor bodies of men belonging to any nation can form colonies, except 
with the consent and under the direction and control of their own 
government ; and that from any settlement which they may form 
without the consent of their government they may be ousted. This 
is simply to say that, so far as Englishmen are concerned, colonies 
cannot be founded without consent of the crown.”’ 

This ruling, though wholly accordant with inter- ethnological 
law, was one obviously at variance with the interests of runaway 
convicts hymeneally settled down into squatters, to landsmen 
whalers, to missionary land-owners on breeches-tenure, and, in a 
word, to the whole tribe of motley white population that had struck 
their own bargains and made themselves demesnes. 

The ruling too was to be more openly and more daringly vio- 
lated. In 1840 numerous individuals, under high auspices, con- 
stituted themselves into a New-Zealand society, after a corre- 
spondence, prolonged and acrimonious, with the British Colonial 
Government. The intention of this New-Zealand company was 
no less than to dare the British Government and form an impe- 
rium in imperio. Elaborate articles of agreement were drawn up, 
and each adult male came under an obligation to bear arms, subject 
himself to military discipline, and act when called upon as a soldier. 
In respect to the acquisition of land, the New-Zealand company 
proclaimed the determination of acquiring every rood they might 
want by honest purchase, hoping thereby to conciliate the native 
population, and to inaugurate a reign of territorial equity hitherto 
unknown in dealings between civilised men and savages. 

Short of forcible restraint, the British Government of that day 
did all that lay in their power to quell the New-Zealand associa- 
tion; and when the two pioneer ships belonging to this company 
had sailed, there were regrets that they had been allowed to sail. 
All that Government could now do was formally to accept New 
Zealand as a British colony. At this epoch two fatal mistakes were 
made in the professed cause of justice and philanthropy. Great 
Britain treated with savages in direct contravention of the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Sir George Gipps; treated with them as though 
they had been members of some European community. The go- 
vernor, looking about for a Maori king, found an ambitious chief 
not averse to claim that august title. The king was invested with 
a national flag, and given to understand that his territorial rights 
over the whole of New Zealand would be recognised and main- 
tained. All the land to be acquired by Great Britain should be 
acquired by purchase. Now an agreement of this sort either implies 
a well-understood land-tenure among the natives, or it is void of 
any meaning. Out of this injudicious beginning have sprung all 
our subsequent troubles with the Maories. All this was done in 
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the interest of supposed justice and humanity; yet the conse- 
quences have been more disastrous than if the British Govern- 
ment had at once laid claim to the area of the entire islands 
in the olden style, before these new-fangled notions of justice and 
philanthropy had grown into vogue. In no single way would the 
natives have been prejudiced by this, as it may seem, high-handed 
mode of procedure. Unlike the Red Indians of North America, the 
Maories are not a hunting race—they have no animals to hunt. 
The mere nominal possession of enormous tracts of land would have 
benefited them nothing; whilst the recognition of their claim as 
land-owners, the investiture of land with ideas of European import- 
ance, and the establishment of legal courts of adjudication and ap- 
peal in respect to native agrarian titles, fostered a spirit of antagon- 
ism in the Maori mind—a spirit that would have found utterance 
in litigation here, but which, when a savage and a civilised race 
come upon the field of debate, can only be settled by appeals te 
arms. 
JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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BY WALTER THORNBURY 


No. VII. The Adelphi—The Fyccum—Prince of Wiales’s—The Strand. 
OLD MATHEWS—MR. YATES—T. P. COOKE—-TERRY. 


Accorp1nG to the actor’s amiable biographer, it was in the winter 
of 1808 that Mathews first conceived the idea of an entertainment. 
It was originally intended for Yorkshire only; Mrs. Mathews, who 
was known in that county, was to help him with the singing. That 
wonderful parody-writer and accomplished humorist, Mr. James 
Smith, without remuneration, wove together several descriptions 
of eccentric characters, and wrote two excellent songs, the ‘‘ Mail- 
coach’”’ and ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair,” for an entertainment which was 
called the Mailcoach Adventures. In this medley Mathews intro- 
duced his idiot catching a fly, his French-Irishman, his quack doctor, 
his election orator, and his imitations of Kemble, Lewis, Bannister, 
Kelly, Cooke, Fawcett, Incledon, King, Munden, Blanchard, Braham, 
and ‘‘ the late Mr. Suett.”” The entertainment lasted three hours. 
It was not, however, till 1818 that the great mimic commenced his 
celebrated At Homes at the Lyceum. 

In 1828 the Adelphi was taken by Mathews and Yates, the 
introductory piece being by Mr. Buckstone. Mathews’s next cha- 
racter was Caleb Pipkin, the tipsy tinker, in Mr. Buckstone’s play 
of the May Queen; and in this part he sang his renowned song 
of the ‘‘ Humours of a Country Fair.” 

In 1829 Yates and Mathews commenced an entertainment, 
written by Moncrief, at the Adelphi; Mathews took the table parts, 
and Yates those dramatic characters that required rapid change of 
dress and character,—the lameness of Mathews rendering rapidity 
of movement painful. Yates caricatured Dr. Kitchener, that strange 
mixture of the pedant, epicure, and physician; ‘‘the inventor of 
Tewahdiddle, wow-wow sauce, peristaltic persuaders, and dog-sup, 
Wiggy’s way ;” and concluded with an imitation of the chief men 
at the Irish Bar; while Mathews treated his audience to eccentric 
Germans and Irishmen, and reintroduced his old Scotch lady with 
‘* aneether leetle anecdote,” and a country concert. In 1880 the 
Adelphi entertainment was called the Comic Annual, and was written 
by R. B. Peake. Mr. Yates this year left Mr. Mathews the whole 
work ; and we find the latter appearing as a retired master tailor, 
a whispering waiter, a neryous man, a hypochondriac, the Rev. Mr. 
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Muckledrout, Mr. Vindrin, and a West-Indian lieutenant, besides en- 
acting all the dramatis persone of a monopolylogue called the Lone 
House, in which he was alternately a deaf housekeeper, a Welsh 
gardener, a French cook, a pseudo-naval captain, and a highway- 
man. The Comic Annual in 1831 was written by Messrs. Peake 
and Charles Mathews. Mathews appeared as fat Mr. Waglington, 
who hunts in a single-horse chaise; Nathaniel Nagg, a grumbling 
footman ; a country manager; and Sir Hildebrand Hookah. For 
Yates Mr. Charles Mathews had written a small monopolylogue, in 
which he had cleverly introduced and mixed up Italian barmaids 
and English virtuosos, dandies, and Fra Diavolo himself. The cha- 
racters in the Comic Annual for 1833 strike us as highly-coloured 
caricatures ; and the grossly obvious allegorical names remind us of 
the broader effects of inferior men; but then we cannot see what 
Mathews’s talent did with them. 

It was in this year, 1833, when the actor’s health was already 
breaking up, that he was benighted on Salisbury Plain, the horses 
running away with his carriage when he had got out of it in a rough 
bridle-path. Mathews had always a proclivity to accidents. In 1794 
he was all but drowned in Ireland; in 1801, while acting in Three- 
Jingered Jack, a platform fell on him; in 1805 he was violently 
thrown from a horse at a review; in 1807, while pigeon-shooting, 
his gun burst, and shattered his hand; in 1814, while driving in a 
tilbury with Mr. Terry, Mathews was thrown at the turning to the 
Privy Gardens, and lamed for life; in 1817 his horse fell in going 
down-hill, and he was thrown out, cut and bruised; in 1827 a 
life-preserver in a bath at Brighton turned, forced him on his face, 
and nearly killed him; in 1827 the drop-roller at the Plymouth 
Theatre fell on his head, and struck him senseless; in 1833 a dog 
threw him down, and hurt him severely ; a few weeks after, another 
dog threw him off a garden-seat, and injured his hand and wrist. 
In 1884 Mathews went to America, returned overcome with the 
climate, and died at Plymouth in June 1835, aged 59. 

This excellent actor and estimable man, the son of a Calvinistic 
bookseller at No. 18 Strand (the house was destroyed in order to 
open to the public a view of Hungerford-market), after a rough but 
useful probationship in Tate Wilkinson’s company, came to the 
great stage of the metropolis, and made his first appearance at the 
Haymarket in 1803, as Jabal in the Jew, and Lingo in the Agree- 
able Surprise. Cumberland, the author of the Jew, came to see 
Elliston as Sheva. The Sir Fretful of Sheridan praised Mathews’s 
Jabal. ‘‘I wrote the part,’’ he said characteristically enough, ‘‘ and 
ought to know ; it was perfect. I assure you, sir, I was never more 
gratified ; but’’ (with irrepressible irritation) ‘‘you spoke so low, I 
couldn’t hear a word you said !” 

Mathews’s first real success in London was as Risk in George 
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lutely shuddered at these proofs of foreign taste. Once on shore, 
Mathews went to an inn, changed his coat, cast off his medals, 
and returned to the boat as another person altogether. The little 
waterman was full of the ambassador. ‘‘ A werry personable man,” 
he said; ‘‘not what in Hengland we should call ansome, but werry 
personable, and the affablest cretur I ever seed in my life. He 
treated me more like a brother than anythink else ; and—but, lor, 
I couldn’t bear to live with such nasty devils! What a happetite 
he had, too, with his dirty ways! Why, if you'll believe me, sir, 
I seed him with my own eyes swallow a quart of lamp-ile at one 
draught, and eat up a large tally-candle at one mouthful. I seed 
the whole biling go down his Spanish throat. Bless me, says I to 
myself, what ever did he do with the wick ?” 

Theodore Hook, in Gilbert Gurney, has immortalised the master 
hoax perpetrated by himself and Mathews at the villa of a rich citi- 
zen Twickenham way. Coolly landing on a forbidden lawn, the two 
remorseless jokers passed themselves off as persons surveying for 
a new canal that was to cut right through the conservatory. Even- 
tually the frightened citizen invited them in to dinner; and after a 
pleasant evening the two humorists departed — angrily refusing 
bribes, and threatening the immediate commencement of the dreaded 
canal. Hook and Mathews made it an annual custom to go to Croydon 
Fair. During one visit, Hook took it into his whimsical head, in 
the most crowded part of the market, to suddenly declare to the 
mob that his brother (Mathews) was always treating him with cruelty 
in order to get his property, and he begged the good people near to 
assist him in his escape. Hook then sprang away, and escaped ia 
the crowd. Popular indignation was aroused; but Mathews in- 
stantly appeased it by declaring that his brother was, he regretted 
to say, a lunatic, although a harmless one, and the rest of the 
party confirmed his statement. Some time after, when the lunatic 
and his brother were reconciled, Mathews, strolling to the door of 
the hotel, found an empty hearse waiting there, and bribed the 
driver with half-a-crown to join in a retaliatory plot on Theodore. 
On his return to the coffee-room, Hook broke out in renewed com- 
plaints of his brother’s cruelty, and no expostulations or soothing 
could now quiet him. Mathews then threatened stronger measures, 
and swore, if everything else failed, to send him back to London 
in a hearse. Hook having a fresh paroxysm at this, the inexor- 
able elder brother drew a cord from his pocket, tied Theodore’s 
hands behind him, and quietly rang the bell. At this signal, in 
strode the fat driver, black whip in hand, his hat streaming with 
crape, and said solemnly, ‘‘ The hearse is ready.”” Hook, still 
ignoring any further trick, calmly followed his gaoler-brother; but 
at the sight of the hearse awaiting him with open door, he tore 
from his keeper, and darted up the street, pursued in full ery by 
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his anxious relative and friends. Thin and agile, Hook, however, 
distanced his pursuers, and hid himself among some trees, till his 
friends came to unbind him, and lead him to dinner at another inn. 
In the evening the mad party went to the theatre to see the School 
for Friends, in which Mathews had been the original Mathew Daw. 
Mathews was especially desirous not to seem to have come to flout 
his humbler brethren ; but Hook was outrageous. He laughed at 
ull the serious scenes, and wept at the comic ones. At last, Ma- 
thews, feeling vexed and nervous, crept to an upper box opposite 
Hook, and hid himself away. Suddenly Hook caught his eye, and 
instantly planned his revenge. He arose at once, and standing con- 
spicuously in the front of the box, bowed three times with great 
respect and gravity to the bumpkin audience. ‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,”’ said the arch wag, ‘‘ you are pleased with Mr. —, the 
performer of the Quaker, who has hitherto deservedly met with 
your approval in that character; but I cannot allow you to be ig- 
norant that Mr. Mathews, the original performer of Mathew Daw, is 
now in this theatre. The modesty inseparable from real merit has 
induced him to conceal himself in a retired situation; but, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will look up to the top ofthe house—on your 
left hand—you will see him sitting in that corner,’’ pointing his 
finger to the exact spot. Mathews said afterwards that he could 
not at that moment have risen from his seat even if he had ex- 
pected to be instantly shot for remaining in it. 

The Adelphi’s first great success was under Rodwell and Jones, 
who gave it its present name in 1821. Pierce Egan then brought 
out his Jom and Jerry, a series of tableaux of low London life, not 
without bustle and picturesque humour. Wrench was Tom, and 
Reeve Jerry. 

Frederick Henry Yates, born in 1797 and educated at Charter- 
house, entered the Commissariat young, and served during the last 
years of the Peninsular war: after the battle of Waterloo he turned 
actor, in pursuance of the suggestions of an old predilection, and be- 
came part proprietor and manager of the Adelphi, Terry joining him 
as partner in 1825. His exertions were ably seconded by his wife, 
the daughter of Mr. Brunton, a well-known provincial manager and 
actor. Mr. Yates died in 1842, at the early age of forty-five, from 
the bursting of a blood-vessel in the chest, caused by over-exertion. 

Scott, who raised the Adelphi from the humblest rank, sold it 
for 25,0001. ; and the Messrs. Rodwell realised a fortune by it in 
six or seven years. After partial success in Falstaff, Yates appeared 
in a mimetic piece by Beazley, called Half-an-hour in France, in 
which he obtained great applause by his rapid changes and his 
assumption of French and English characters. He made a great 
hit also as Cornet Carmine, a military fop. Yates, according to 
contemporary critics, had studied tragedy in the school of Kean. 
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He excelled most, however, in romantic and undefined characters ; 
such as Berthold in Maturin’s ill-fated Fredolpho, and Ranald of 
the Mist. In Mathews’s parts, says a contemporary critic, Yates 
did not approach Harley or J. Russell. In Frenchmen he was 
below T. P. Cooke, Farley, and Decamp. His Falstaff was many 
degrees beneath Bartley’s, worse than Fawcett’s or Dowton’s, and 
nearly as bad as Charles Kemble’s. His great talent and ver- 
satility as a comedian are undoubted, but the critics denied him all 
humour or drollery ; and even his Berthold and Carmine were con- 
sidered imitations of Kean’ and Jones. In tragedy, we are told, 
Yates wanted dignity and keeping. 

At the time when Daniel Terry borrowed money from his stanch 
friend Sir Walter Scott to buy a partnership with Yates in the Adelphi, 
the old Sans Pareil came forward and took the lead in the produc- 
tion of melodramas. The company then was very strong: Terry, 
Yates, Wrench, T. P. Cooke, John Reeve, Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam. The great hit, the Pilot, from Cooper’s novel, was a 
suggestion of T. P. Cooke’s to the amiable and inventive Fitzball, 
an author whose knowledge of stage effect was boundless. Terry was 
the Pilot; Yates, Barnstable; John Reeve, Boroughcliffe ; Cooke, 
Long Tom Coffin; Sanders, Sergeant Drill. The Pilot ran upwards 
of 200 nights, and it is said that the managers cleared 7000l. 
There was a quaintness about Reeve, a queer gait, a droll wink, 
a rich chuckle, a broad unctuous fun, that made his Captain 
Boroughcliffe supreme. T. P. Cooke was the most picturesque 
and high-souled of sailors, with a deep-toned passion for the sea, 
a love of its mystery, and a defiance of its dangers. Terry played 
with feeling. 

Mr. Fitzball’s next nautical melodrama was the Flying Dutch- 
man, full of clever horrors and very blue fire. T. P. Cooke was 
the Dutchman; Terry, Peppercoal; Yates, Barnstable; John Reeve, 
Van Bummel; Wrench, Toby Varnish. 

At Sir Walter’s bankruptcy, Terry had to sell his share of 
the Adelphi, and retire to the Continent, where he died in 1828. 
He was a quiet sensible actor; but his Sir Peter Teazle was in- 
ferior to Farren’s, and his Dr. Cantwell to Dowton’s. 

Mr. Buckstone (born in 1802) appeared at the Adelphi under 
Terry in 1828 as Bobby Trot, in his drama of Luke the Labourer, 
and afterwards wrote for the Adelphi company Victorine and the 
Wreck Ashore, two most successful melodramas. During Madame 
Celeste’s management he wrote for her the two equally triumphant 
dramas of the Green Bushes and Flowers of the Forest, in which 
Reeve and Wright both in their turn revelled. John Reeve, ori- 
ginally a banker’s clerk, was born in 1799, and appeared first at 
Drury Lane, in 1819, as Sylvester Daggerwood. He soon rose to 
great celebrity in broad farce, burlesque, and low comedy. Lord 
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Grizzle, Bombastes, and Pedrillo were favourite early characters of 
his. He was considered too heavy for Caleb Quotem, and not 
quiet enough for Paul Pry. Harley excelled him in the one, and 
Liston in the other. 

In 1844 Mr. Webster became proprietor of the Adelphi, and 
Madame Celeste the directress. He rebuilt the theatre in 1858, 
and is still its lessee. The last great success at the Adelphi was 
Mr. Boucicault’s admirable melodrama, the Colleen Bawn, brought 
out in September 1860. This excellently written piece, founded 
on Gerald Griffin’s powerful story entitled The Collegians, ran 
above 360 nights. 


THE LYCEUM. 


The original Lyceum was built in 1765 by Mr. James Payne, an 
architect, on ground once forming part of the Exeter-House estate. 
It was at first intended as an exhibition-room for the Society of 
Arts; but the Society splitting, and the Royal Academy starting 
at Somerset House in 1768, under royal patronage, the unfortunate 
Lyceum Society was stranded indeed, and soon became insolvent. 

Mr. Lingham, a speculative breeches-maker, then purchased 
the room, and let it out to a man named Flockton for a puppet- 
show and other amusements. About 1794 Dr. Arnold, a musical 
composer, partly rebuilt it as a theatre; but, being opposed by the 
winter houses, could not obtain a license. From 1789 to ’94 the 
Lyceum became the scene of many experiments. Charles Dibdin 
opened here with his Sans Souci. The ex-soldier Astley exhibited 
his horses; then came Cartwright and his musical glasses; Phi- 
lips and his successful ‘‘ Phantasmagoria ;’’ Lonsdale, with his 
Egyptian scenes, painted by Porter, Mulready, Pugh, and Cristall. 
Ker Porter exhibited here his bold panoramic pictures of Lodi, 
Acre, and Seringapatam. Then followed Palmer with his portraits ; 
Collins with his ‘‘ Evening Brush ;” Incledon with his ‘‘ Voyage 
to India ;”” Bologna with the ‘‘ Phantascopia ;” and Lloyd with his 
«* Astronomical Exhibition.’’ Indeed, as a friend of mine says in 
his Haunted London, subscription concerts, amateur theatricals, 
debating societies, and schools of defence, were alternately tried at 
the Lyceum. ‘To-day it was a Roman-catholic chapel; to-morrow 
‘‘the panther, mare, and colt,’ ‘‘the white negro-girl,”” or ‘‘ the 
porcupine man,”’ here held their levee of dupes and gazers. 

In 1809 Dr. Arnold’s son obtained a license for an English 
Opera-house. Shortly afterwards Tom Sheridan brought to this 
shelter the Drury-lane company, then burnt out. In 1815 Mr. 
Arnold rebuilt the Lyceum on an enlarged scale, at an expense of 
nearly 80,000I., and it was opened in 1816. In 1817 the experi- 
ment of two short performances on the same evening was tried ; but 
without success. 
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In 1818 Mr. Arnold, of the Lyceum Theatre, undertook to pay 
Mathews 1000/. a-year for life on condition of the actor exerting 
his talents in any manner or place dictated by Mr. Arnold four times 
every week for seven years. Mathews had latterly found no open- 
ing in the winter theatres, and, eager to close with Mr. Arnold, 
never read the agreement till he found himself bound hand and foot, 
and under a penalty of 2001. a-night for every failure of a perform- 
ance. The discovery of the real nature of the agreement drove 
Mathews into such a state of fresh delirium and prostration that his 
remorseless task-master was induced to relax the manacles, and 
restrict the agreement to seven London seasons, leaving Mathews 
his holidays free in the provinces. Afterwards, Arnold took the 
first 481. of every night’s receipts, and shared the rest with Mathews, 
deducting half the cost of authorship, dresses, scenery, &c. The 
skilful contractor made 30,000/. out of this speculation. When 
Mathews commenced these entertainments he was not only subject 
to nervous depressions of the most alarming character, but also to 
a disease of the tongue so painful that he used to describe his sensa- 
tions while talking and singing as resembling those of a man who 
had a piece of red-hot iron tied in his mouth. 

The first At Home was a rechauffé of many previous enter- 
tainments, containing the Mailecoach Adventures, the song of the 
** Royal Visitors ;’’ ventriloquism; fond Barney; the Nightingale 
Club, and also the inimitable Scotch Lady, with her utterly pointless 
story about ‘‘the puir dear mon who is dead and gane,”’ and the 
hurly-wurly sort of a body, Sandy, who was no longer ‘‘ fit to be 
trusted wi’ the keys of the kirk.”” The entertainment for 1819 was 
the Trip to Paris, written by Mr. James Smith. In 1820 came 
the Country Cousins, which introduced the most rattling of all 
Mathews’s songs, ‘‘O, what a town, what a wonderful metropolis !”’ 
In 1821 came Adventures in Air, Earth, and Water (the Polly 
Packet), written by R. B. Peake. The scene opened by Mathews’s 
descent on the stage in a balloon, and he introduced Major Longbow 
(Major Thornton), a modern Munchausen, who clinches every lying 
sporting story by exclaiming, ‘‘ Upon my word it’s true ; what'll you 
lay it’s a lie?’ In 1822 Mathews gave a sketch of his Youthful 
Days, with imitations of odd people with whom he had come into 
contact. Wilkes, before whom, as Chamberlain of London, he had 
been bound apprentice to his father ; Macklin, who had given him 
advice on acting; Dicky Suett, whom he had often seen; Tate 
Wilkinson, the wandering patentee, with his eccentric and patch- 
work conversation; and Curran, whom he had known. In 1822 
Mathews, eager for a year’s liberty, agreed to pay Arnold 20001. 
and to perform an additional season, on condition of being allowed 
to appear on his own account in America. He returned in 1823 
with a budget of American oddities for the English Opera-house. 
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Among these was perhaps the first negro-song ever publicly sung in 
England, ‘‘ Possum up a gum-tree ;” and also his M. Mallet, the poor 
French émigré, who, in joy at receiving his long-detained letter, tears 
it (unread) to tatters, this being thought a finer piece of pathos and 
passion than even Harry Ardourly, his Yorkshire gambler. In 1822, 
in his ‘‘ Imitations,’’ he convulsed the town with his Master Peter 
Tilbury, the phenomenon, who sings the drinking-song from Der 
Freischiitz. Hone, in one of his pleasant multifarious books, has 
a sketch of him in this character. But we cannot follow the great 
mimic farther. We can, after all, convey but a faint impres- 
sion of how he delighted our fathers with his Monsieur Zephyr, 
Longbow, Nat, Dr. Prolix, Daniel O’Rourke, Sassafras, Tourville, 
Hezekiah Hulk, &c.; characters, almost comedies in themselves, 
that perished with their creator. 

T. P. Cooke, who made his début at the Royalty in 1804, soon 
afterwards left Astley’s to join Laurent, the manager of the Lyceum. 
He obtained great success here by his serious pantomime in Franken- 
stein. The Lyceum, burnt down in 1830, was reopened in 1834. 
In 1844 there were equestrian performances; Mrs. Keeley then 
took the management. From 1847 to 1856 Madame Vestris and 
Mr. Charles Mathews were managers, but lost money in this un- 
lucky theatre. Their reign ceased after Madame Ristori’s appear- 
ance. Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison started an English opera; but 
that failed. Then came Mr. Falconer’s disastrous series of imita- 
tions, and from 1863 to 1865 Mr. Fechter’s chequered triumphs. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S. 


This charming little theatre, where, thanks to Mr. Robertson’s 
delightful plays, laughing London has, in the course of the last 
year or two, whiled away so many pleasant evenings, was first 
opened in 1809 by Colonel Greville. This enterprising gentleman, 
sanguine as most speculators are, had attempted to purchase that 
piece of ground in Albemarle-street, opposite the Royal Institu- 
tion, where a chapel now stands—a chapel which Elliston, in 
a certain fit of drunken penitence, resolved to buy, for the purpose 
of preaching in when he took holy orders. Failing, however, in 
securing this property, the Colonel took the King’s Concert-rooms 
in Tottenham-street. A storm of lampoons instantly descended 
on the entrepreneur, and Sheridan, his fellow-manager, threatened 
him with legal proceedings. Defying all slanders and all threats, 
Greville opened the theatre at the time promised. It was a strange 
ambiguous performance. A miserable theatre had been constructed 
at the end of a ball-room. The Colonel spoke a prologue; then 
came a French proverb dramatised, followed by an act of the Bed- 
lamite; another French proverb followed; ending with more scraps of 
the Bedlamite. Music supervened, followed by an omnium gatherum 
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ball and a picnic supper. The maitre-d’hétel had previously made 
out the bill-of-fare, numbering every dish; corresponding num- 
bers were then drawn in a raffle by the general subscribers, and 
each had to supply the dish named in his ticket. The chief per- 
formers at this odd entertainment were Colonel Greville, Captain 
Caulfield, and a Mr. Sowdon. This latter actor had been a 
lieutenant in the navy, who had run through a large fortune 
and then taken to the stage; he afterwards disgraced himself at 
Southampton by open ridicule of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
the latter of whom he accused in handbills of ‘‘ pride, hypocrisy, 
arrogance, envy, hatred, and malice.”” Captain Caulfield had been 
in the Guards; but making a sort of hit in Hamlet at Covent 
Garden, till he was run off the boards by the success of Colman’s 
John Bull, he sold his commission and came out at Bath as 
Richard the Third and Sir Giles Overreach. Eventually he appeared 
as defendant in a crim. con. case, and, unable to pay the 2000. 
damages, was sent to the King’s Bench, from whence he escaped ; 
Jones, the marshal (who was always being fined), having to pay 
21001. for his lenity to the prisoner. The poor fellow afterwards 
died in humble lodgings at Hampton, and his body was sent in 
the case of a pianoforte to Melina-place, whence it was interred. 
The Picnic was removed by Greville to Joliffe’s Rooms in Little © 
Argyle-street, now the Argyle Rooms, the proprictor obtaining 
a license for music, burlettas, and English operas. Paul, a retired 
pawnbroker from Marylebone, next took the Tottenham-street The- 
atre, to display the talents of his fair, frail, and musical wife. Mr. 
Paul opened on Easter Monday, 1810, with a burletta stolen from 
Love in a Village. The failure was almost instantaneous and com- 
plete. The theatre opened again in 1820 as the Queen’s Theatre. 
In 1788 the Concerts of Ancient Music took place at the Tot- 
tenham-street Theatre, the King and Queen several times attend- 
ing. Cramer led the band, and Madame Mara was one of the chief 
singers. In 1795 these concerts were still continuing, and were 
in this year also attended by their majesties. The directors of 
the concerts of ancient music purchased the rooms, which had once 
been Pasquali’s, and enlarged the building, adding a royal box. Mr. 
Beverley, the manager afterwards, still further improved the theatre. 


THE STRAND. 


The ‘‘ New Strand Theatre’? opened November 14th, 1884, 
under the sole management of that accomplished singer of English 
ballad-music, Mrs. Waylett. It was then, as it is now (under Mrs. 
Swanborough’s admirable government), a pretty little bijou of a 
theatre. The first bill includes Wooing a Widow, the Turned 
Head, the Four Sisters, and the new drama of Figaro in London. 
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In spite, however, of talent, industry, and a desire to please, the 
speculation failed. Mrs. Waylett was the daughter of Mr. Cook, an 
upholsterer at Bath, in which city the fair siren was born in 1800. 
She received her musical education from Mr. Loder, and made her 
début on the Bath stage in 1816, in the part of Elvina in the melo- 
drama of the Blind Boy. She performed for two years at Bath, 
Bristol, and Brighton, acquiring her first fame in the part of Madge, 
in Bickerstaff’s bright little comic opera of Love in a Village. In 
1819 she was unhappy enough to marry an ill-tempered, unsuccess- 
ful actor named Waylett, who led her a miserable life for three years, 
when the ill-assorted pair parted. 

There is a story, by no means bad, told of this Waylett. In 
1821 he had the rashness to perform Richard III. at the Birming- 
ham Theatre. The performance was so unbearable, that the audi- 
ence would not wait for Richmond’s tardy vengeance and the longed- 
for blow at Bosworth, but, at the end of the second act, stamped 
and roared for the curtain to fall and end ‘this strange eventful 
history.” The manager, with horrible apprehensions of money to 
be returned, came forward, and with his best bow entreated the 
angry and restless audience to hear the play out, and then return 
their verdict. This they at last sullenly consented to do; but the 
moment Richmond had exultingly shouted the joyful words, 

‘ Victorious friends, 

The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead,” 
the dark curtain fell like a pall, and the distrustful manager, wash- 
ing his rougy hands, again stepped forward to the footlights, and 
bowing, said, ‘‘ Ladies and gentleman, now your verdict on the 
departed Richard.” ‘‘ Justifiable homicide /’’ shouted a stentorian 
button-maker. And poor Waylett was—well, that week he smiled 
no more. 

Mrs. Waylett first appeared in London in 1820 at the Adelphi. 
She soon became the uncrowned queen of ballad-singers. Mr. 
Alexander Lee, who wrote so much for that elegant drawing-room 
poet Haynes Bayley, composed most of her light or plaintive songs. 
In Ireland Mrs. Waylett won every heart by her ‘‘ Kate Kearney” 
and the ‘‘ Little native shamrock.’’ Nothing could surpass the 
grace with which she sang the final verse of the last-named song. 
Her triumphs, ‘‘Come where the aspens quiver,’ ‘‘ The light 
guitar,” “‘ My own blue-bell,” will recall, even by the mere repe- 
tition of their names, the pleasant days of the youth of many of 
our readers ; most of whom, having, we presume, once been young, 
will thank us for the souvenir, to which they are most exceed- 
ingly welcome. 
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Werk the river bending 
Takes the sunset gleam, 

Lovers two are wending, 
Boating in a dream. 


Ecstasy unsated 

Comes to them unsought ; 
Life to youth is mated, 

Love empurples thought. 


All is still and lonely ; 
He is bending near, 
Speaks in whispers only ; 
But her heart can hear. 


‘‘ Where the beeches flicker, 
Where the willows weep, 
There the leaves are thicker, 
There the shadows sleep. 


Near where lilies, floating, 
Gem the water’s breast, 

Let us end our boating, 
Let us land and rest.” 


Happy lovers, planning 
Moments of delight ; 

Jealous eyes are scanning, 
Teeth are gleaming white ! 


*Neath the beeches tarry 
Laughing, mocking foes ; 

Blanche and Maud and Carry, 
Armed with bud and rose,— 


Missiles full of meetness, 
Arms for beauty meet, 

Redolent of sweetness 
E’en as they are sweet. 
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Neither proud nor spiteful, 
Deem them not to blame ; 

Teazings are delightful, 
Lovers fairest game. 


Now the boat is nearing, 
Now they open fire ; 

See, the lovers, fearing, 
Feigning to retire ! 


He, to courage plighted, 
Feigns, yet does not stir ; 
She for both affrighted, 
He alone for her. 


Just a moment’s doubting, 
Then the jest is seen, 
Shown by merry shouting 
From the leafy screen. 


Rose-fire smarting under, 
Loudly they protest ; 

Fear is lost in wonder, 
Laughter crowns the jest. 


But each feeling tender, 
Dream romantic, flies ; 

Love, in quick surrender, 
Yields to mocking eyes. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





THE PERFECT MAN 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Have you ever known the Perfect Man? Have you ever met him 
in society; observed his teeth, noted his shirt-front, marked his 
eye, felt his hand (invariably cold and sometimes clammy), heard 
his perfect voice, listened to his bald chat, until, driven to the bor- 
ders of distraction by his intolerable perfection, you have experienced 
a burning desire to fly at his throat, and rend his perfect coat and 
his perfect limbs asunder at the same time ? 

Ihave. Do you know why? Because I happen to be a wild- 
beast. _ By means of an occult transaction with a dealer in marine 
stores, many years since, I procured a human skin in exchange for 
my originally tawny and brindled hide; a clever dentist filed my 
fangs down, and a chiropodist pared my claws to the quick. To 
keep up the joke I wear clothes, and sometimes even run in debt 
with a tailor. I have not eaten raw flesh—save in private—for a 
long period. And when I go out to dinner with Perfect Men, I 
refrain, so far as I am able, from howling, or leaping, or gnashing 
my teeth. So well, indeed (with occasional breaks-down), have I 
kept up the delusion, that the money-takers at the Zoological Gar- 
dens have accepted my shilling as from an ordinary human biped ; 
and that the last time I met the performing-bear in Grafton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, he didn’t know me. The wolf, too, at Wombwell’s 
has grinned at me through his bars without recognising me. But 
it is hard, very hard, to maintain this existence of perpetual simu- 
lation and subterfuge. Baker, Burton, and the other travellers try 
me, for instance, sorely. Not that they are Perfect Men—far from 
it; but I know where they have been, and I sometimes fancy they 
suspect where I come from; that they espy the desert-dust on the 
polished boots of civilised life ; that they are aware, when I call for 
roast lamb, that I mean live antelope; and -that I would like—ah, 
how dearly !—to meet them in the desert, and try conclusions fairly : 
man against beast. I was actually introduced once, in Algiers, to 
a famous French lion-slayer. I chuckled inwardly as we shook hands. 
** Aha!” I thought, ‘‘slay me if you can.’ But that he was not 
perfect, I would have had him down, and his throat in my jaws, in 
a twinkling. 

But, psha! don’t believe a word of it. I have been jesting. 
IT am only a savage Indian: my mother was a squaw, my father a 
sachem ; I was a brave before I became a humbug, and consented 
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to live among the palefaces. Ifthe Perfect Man sitting opposite 
to me at table only knew my frantic wish to scalp him, he’d wear 
a wig. If he only divined my ardent ambition to send him to the 
happy hunting-grounds, he would desist from blandly asking me 
whether I intended to go to the moors grouse-shooting this autumn. 
I have heard him remark that the birds were strong on the wing. 
Id wing him! Don’t think for a moment that I am a savage of 
‘* Lo-the-poor-Indian !”’ cast, of a noble nature, or of a sentimental 
type, or that I have anything to do with M. Voltaire’s intelligent 
Huron. My savagery is genuine. Blanket-coats, war-paint, moc- 
casins, wampum-belts, and so forth, all look very pretty in a mu- 
seum or in chromo-lithography ; but Mr. Catlin knows the kind 
of savage I am at home; and I would I were at home, paddling my 
own canoe, and dashing out the brains of the Perfect Man with my 
paddle if he strove to climb aboard; or in my own happy village, 
the Perfect Man tied by thongs of buffalo-hide to a stake in front 
of my lodge, and myself dancing round him, uttering my favourite 
whoop, and hacking in cadence at his perfect shins with a toma- 
hawk. 

But it is time I told you what kind of man this perfect being 
is, and by what strongly-distinguishing signs you may know him. 
First, as to his age. He is rarely less than thirty, or more than 
fifty. Young men are rarely perfect, because they are wild, im- 
pulsive, frank ; and generous old men also are often imperfect, for 
the reason that they have become wearied, or wise,’ or weak, or 
vicious, or merely dully-obstinate and intolerant. But the Perfect 
Man has all his faculties about him. His principles are as sound 
as his teeth, and, like them, eold, regular, glittering, and, to me, 
horrid. Young men speak hastily and without reflection ; old men 
frequently are garrulous, discursive, querulous. The Perfect Man, 
on the contrary, has a discreet, a contained, an equable flow of 
verbose but perfect small-talk. He speaks like a book :—and he 
writes books sometimes precisely similar in tenor to his speech. 
I have remarked, as an almost unvarying personal characteristic of 
Perfect Men, that they are fair. They are lymphatic ; seldom bilio- 
sanguineous. It is in consequence of their complexion, I pre- 
sume, that they are so fond of boasting (in a calm and decorous 
manner, however) of the ‘‘ Saxon stock’’ from which they spring, 
and of praising the most twaddling specimens of the literature of 
the last century as being written in ‘‘ pure and sounding Saxon.” 
Indeed, more than one Perfect Man I have known have written 
treatises on ‘‘ Pure English,” the ‘‘ Well of English undefiled,” and 
the like ; being in general as ignorant as the man in the moon of 
the history, growth, scope, capacity, and significance of the sin- 
gularly receptive, copious, mutable, and composite tongue which we 
speak and write. 
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Very seldom does the Perfect Man belong either to the aristo- 
cracy or the democracy. Essentially is his perfection of a middle- 
class grade, and preferably is he of what people term the ‘‘ upper 
middle class.’’ It is true that, from time to time, I have met with 
a perfect linendraper, a perfect cheesemonger, or a perfect corn- 
chandler, and I once knew a perfect pianoforte-tuner, who likewise 
sold coals on commission, was secretary to a loan-office, church- 
warden, and a leading member of the Anti-snuff-taking Association : 
but such instances as these are very rare. Your small tradesman, 
as a rule, is humble, and wishful to conciliate. The truly Perfect 
Man is haughty, and aspires to command. 

He is not very often a lawyer. Lawyers, though sometimes 
stiff, pompous, and pedantic, and occasionally mere arrant rogues, 
are not devoid, as a class, of a certain dry and salt humour. The 
Perfect Man can neither make, take, nor understand a joke: not 
because he is dull, but because he is perfect, and regards joking (if 
punning be next to pocket-picking) as of near kin to the offence of 
robbery from the person with violence. The most starched of law- 
yers, too, are usually full of anecdote; even though their ana may 
bear chiefly on the misery, the folly, or the wickedness of mankind. 
The Perfect Man never tells stories. He listens, and turns the 
conversation ; and in about five minutes the story-teller is uneasily 
conscious that he is regarded by the Perfect Man as an improper 
character. Ifthe Perfect Man does happen to be a member of the 
legal profession, you will find that he belongs to an old-established 
conveyancing firm, or that if at the bar, he is an equity barrister or 
a pleader who receives pupils. Not unfrequently, I take it, the perfect 
barrister finds employment in drawing acts of parliament; and it 
may be in consequence of the perfection with which he words the 
clauses that so many coaches-and-six have been driven through so 
many of our statutes. I search my memory in vain for a perfect 
chancellor, a perfect judge, or even a perfect police-magistrate ; but 
I am aware of more than one perfect Q.C. They were so perfect 
in stuff-gowns, I presume, that authority, in sheer desperation to 
know what else to do with these paragons, thrust them into ‘‘ silk.”’ 
Once I travelled in a railway-carriage with two tall, staid, fair- 
whiskered, middle-aged men, who, sitting opposite to each other, 
indulged in this converse. 

Quoth A (my neighbour), in just that tone of voice in which he 
might observe that it was raining, ‘‘ Hugger is dead.”’ 

Responded B opposite, and arching his eyebrows interrogatively, 
** In debt ?” 

Resumed A: ‘Deeply. Mugger, however, his principal credi- 
tor, is fully secured.”’ 

Returned B: ‘‘ Clever man, Hugger.”’ 

To him A: “His career was deplorable; the end that which 
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we might have all expected. But he had capacity. He was well- 
nigh unrivalled at specific performance.” 

I knew at once that these interlocutors were lawyers, and Perfect 
Men to boot. 

You might imagine that great numbers of the perfect type of 
creation were to be found among clergymen. Nothing of the kind. 
The very odd system by means of which the ranks of our clergy 
are recruited offers many points of analogy to that equally odd 
scheme termed the British Constitution. Both are full of anoma- 
lies, inconsistencies, and absurdities ; yet both contrive, somehow, 
to fulfil their purpose, and to satisfy most of the needs of the com- 
munity. The Catholic priest is indeed a Levite; is destined to 
the priesthood from his nonage ; spends his youth and adolescence 
in a grim seminary, and passes thence straight to the altar. There 
are exceptions of course, as when a captain of dragoons, as some- 
times happens, becomes a cardinal. But the English parson, as a 
boy, sees all the life, fun, and mischief of a roaring public school. 
Then he goes up to an expensive and dissolute university. It is 
true that, by practising the most rigid self-denial, he can avoid some 
of the expense and all the dissoluteness ; but in many instances he 
fails in doing either, and his father’s purse is half-drained to pay 
for his son’s gorgeous scarves, shooting-jackets, and hunting-suits, 
before it is subjected to still further depletion in order to purchase 
the lad’s gowns and bands and collarless surtouts when he is or- 
dained. All kinds of curious and droll family reasons may lead to 
his becoming a parson at all. Until he is really in orders he may 
be the worldliest of worldlings. Then he “settles down,” but into 
innumerable types of parsondom. Most of them are admirable. 
Young curates, we know, are generally cubs; but the vast majority 
of adult clergyman are very good fellows. One cannot help, per- 
haps, regarding them with a kind of compassion when their gay and 
brilliant youth is remembered, and contrasted with the Beotias to 
which they are oftentimes banished. A ‘‘ country parson” is fre- 
quently in the position socially of an officer in a marching regiment 
in the very dullest of garrison towns: only he is at a disadvantage, 
if he have a small living of his own, of being destitute of the society 
of his brother officers, and of being unable to change his garrison. 

The church, as well as the army, has its Household Brigade 
and its ‘‘ crack” regiments; but how few wearers of the sable uni- 
form are in the Guards or the ‘‘ Plungers,” and how many are 
compelled to vegetate during the best part of their lives in country 
quarters, and, hopeless of promotion, to live on their pay! Let 
us pity the parson who, after a brief glimpse of jocund and luxuri- 
ous university life, finds himself condemned to sojourn among the 
Abderites. In most cases he fits his neck to the collar with cheer- 
ful resignation. The temptation for him is strong to become a 
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Perfect Man—lI hesitate to say a prig. But he is generally wise 
enough to leave perfection and priggishness to his unlicked curates. 
Many earnest and pious young divines there are, I doubt not, who 
feel a real vocation for the church, and are more or less enabled 
to follow practically the sweet ideal of George Herbert in his Coun- 
try Parson, to typify his character, to act up to his rule of holy 
life: ‘‘A pastor is the deputy of heaven, for the reducing of man 
to the obedience of God.”” The parson’s knowledge ; his accessory 
knowledges; the parson praying; the parson preaching; the par- 
son on Sundays; the parson’s state of life; the parson in his 
house ; the parson’s courtesy; the parson’s charity; the parson’s 
church ; the parson on circuit; the parson as a father; the parson 
in journey; the parson in sentinel and in reference; the parson 
catechising ; the parson’s completeness, his eye; the parson in con- 
tempt, in liberty, and in condescending; the parson punishing and 
the parson blessing ;—in these Mr. Herbert propounds a scheme 
of parsonic perfections, set down in clear and definite recipes, as 
in a kind of celestial cookery-book. But how hard it may be to 
follow the saintly regimen when the parson preserves lively remi- 
niscences of boating and tandem-driving and riding to the ‘‘ drag’”’ 
—of wine-parties and frolicsome excursions to London, with the 
stolen joys of Evans’s and the Alhambra,—of ‘‘ swell’’ society, or 
** fast’’ society—and when all these fine things have had to be ex- 
changed for a pokey parsonage in indifferent repair, an insufficient 
income, a congregation mainly composed of illiterate bumpkins, with 
perchance a tyrannical squire and a more tyrannical squire’s wife 
as neighbours, and at home a shrewish partner, and a brood of noisy 
children continually in need of new boots and socks! The parson, 
notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, does, I verily 
believe, in nine cases out of ten, succeed in putting a good face 
on the matter. He follows Mr. Herbert’s difficult rule of real per- 
fection so far as he can, and according to his lights; but he avoids 
the pitfall of sham perfection, and becomes, as I have said, a very 
good fellow. How many country parsons have we known who, in- 
stead of discontentedly ‘‘ wasting their sweetness on the desert 
air,’ have bravely and manfully striven to turn the desert into which 
they have been cast into a smiling oasis! They must get awfully 
bored sometimes with the squire, and the squire’s wife—and their 
own; with the neighbouring farmers alternately surly and drunken ; 
with the cross poor, the vicious poor, the idle poor, the hypocritical 
poor, the impudent poor, and the ungrateful poor. Try to do a 
little good in your own immediate vicinity, and you will come across 
all those phases of poverty, to say nothing of the calumnious poor, 
whose chief enjoyment it is to abuse and vilify their benefactors so 
soon as their back is turned. But many a country clergyman is a 
happy combination of Mark Tapley and Mr. Greatheart, and pre- 
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serves his jollity under the most trying ordeals. I like to hear 
of country parsons who are amateur photographers, who design 
pictures with red-hot pokers, who get up glee-clubs in their villages, 
and who deliver humorous lectures to the chawbacons on the works 
of Tom Hood, Charles Lamb, and Dickens. I have heard of one 
country parson who recited ‘‘The Jackdaw of Rheims” for the 
benefit of his parishioners in Devonshire; and I have small doubt 
but that, with a little more encouragement, he would have given 
them ‘‘ Mrs. Brown at the Play.’’ 

The Perfect Man as a parson is, however, I am constrained in 
justice to admit, occasionally to be met with. Curates, I have 
already observed, don’t count. These much-to-be-compassionated 
young men have often but two alternatives before them: to devote 
themselves to croquet, tea-parties, school-pottering, and platonic 
flirtation ; or to ‘‘ go in’’ for ascetic perfection, with some dim no- 
tion of turning their stipends of eighty pounds a-year into a hun- 
dred. That the priest should ‘‘live by the altar’ is an axiom as 
old as the hills—as the Seven Hills of ancient Rome; but a modern 
Anglican stipendiary curate hasn’t any altar of his own, and must 
find it as dolorously hard to live on his salary as an ensign in a 
marching regiment finds it to live on his pay—if any ensign ever 
did live on his pay. The impecunious subaltern can raise, for a 
time, a supplementary revenue from the Jews; but few of the Tribes, 
I fancy, would care about discounting a raw curate’s bill, even at 
sixty per cent. 

If a young clergyman is perfect, you may with tolerance assume 
that he has not been either to Eton or Rugby, or to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, but that he hails from Durham or St. Bees, or has been a 
private pupil, and ordained as a literate. He is apt to get rid of 
his perfection when he becomes a little more prosperous in life ; 
but libera nos, Domine, from the perfect parson beneficed or dig- 
nified. Don’t I know the Reverend Livingston Shard, Rector of 
Burning Marlton, justice of the peace—that amiable clerical magis- 
trate and landlord, who preserves his game so strictly, who is con- 
tinually being hauled up by the penny papers for sending small 
children found guilty of pilfering turnips or fagots to gaol, and who 
read a paper last year on ‘‘ The Criminal Classes, and how to deal 
with them,”’ before the Social Sciolists’ Association? The views 
of the Reverend Livingston Shard on the subject of penal economy 
were thorough. Eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
and fifty lashes once a month, for the first offence ; five years’ penal 
servitude accompanied by flogging, branding, slitting the nostrils, 
boring the tongue, and cutting off the lobes of the ears—with am- 
putation of the right hand and the left foot in aggravated cases— 
for the second; and, for the third, Death, sir, death! ‘‘ Judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,”’ says the Reverend Livingston 
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Shard, quoting Publius Syrus—from the cover of the Edinburgh 
Review.. He is a perfect parson, and, I hope, subscribes to the 
society for supplying the indigent clergy with old clothes. He 
married Lady Siluria Tanaquil (Lord Tarquin’s daughter), who 
started that admirable institution for training worn-out governesses 
as workhouse nurses. ‘‘ Their former intellectual activity,’’ we read 
in the prospectus, ‘“‘may not unfit them for the more tranquil yet 
still sympathetic duties of smoothing the pillow of the poor and 
needy.”” Don’t I know another perfect clergyman, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Aloes? He is rector, besides, of Mara-cum-Bitterapple, 
in Suffolk. His father was a bishop; his brother, Dr. Aloes, was 
a proctor in the bygone Ecclesiastical Courts ; one of his sons com- 
mands a man-of-war; and another is a captain in the Fiftieth 
Dragoon Guards. Deliver me from Archdeacon Aloes, that long, 
slim, hay-whiskered—though he must be near sixty—ecclesiastic. 
He is always to be seen at the private views of the Royal Academy 
and the Water-Colour Exhibitions, although why he should be in- 
vited I am sure I don’t know; for this Perfect Man would no more 
dream of buying a picture than of buying an elephant. He is a 
wonderful theologian. It was really he, and not a late lamented 
archbishop, who first remarked that ‘‘ the merest school-boy”’ could 
easily confute all the objections of Dr. Colenso. After that wither- 
ing criticism—Aloes has never read Pascal’s Provinciales ; and were 
you to mention Theodore Parker to him, would reply that he had 
not the honour ofthe gentleman’s acquaintance ; he has never read 
Tom Paine, and more than that, has never read Watson’s refutation 
of Thomas: in fact, he has read nothing, and is nothing but perfec- 
tion—after this demolition of the arithmetical sceptic (delivered, by 
the way, at the table of Lord Catullus, that great collector of lite- 
rary jfacetie), Colenso was bound to consider himself crushed. LI 
don’t know whether he did. 

Very Low-Church incumbents in manufacturing towns in the 
North of England are apt to be perfect ; and I have heard ofa good 
deal of perfection among the congregationless incumbents of that 
which I suppose must be spoken of as the late Established Church of 
Ireland. A slight savour of perfection may also be detected in 
the ranks of the clergy in the City of London: I mean that part of 
the City where churches are as plentiful as blackberries, but church- 
goers as few as the plums in a school pudding. Generically, how- 
ever, your City parson is not a bad fellow in the main. The Rev- 
erend Pantile Chump, for instance, of St. Pogis Undercroft, is an 
enthusiastic London antiquary ; I rarely dine with the Worshipful 
Company of Pigeon-butchers, or the Nosegrinders (what wonderful 
Madeira they have!), or the Ballast Heavers (renowned for their 
marrow puddings), without meeting the Reverend Crippleton Gate- 
ways, of St. Woffelburga the Queen. He does not spare the clear 
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turtle, nor the thick, nor the iced punch, I promise you, and is 
anything but perfect. As for little Doctor Piffles, of St. Anthony- 
by-the-Fire, Gridiron-lane, we are all familiar with the virtues of 
that merriest of grigs—virtues which stop a little way on this side 
perfection. Piffles is the Editor of The City Mouse, a lively little 
weekly journal advocating the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
‘Lord Mayor to Westminster and the outlying suburbs. He is per- 
petual chaplain to the Old King Cole Lodge (19,369) of Free and 
Accepted Masons, and he can always get you a tasting-order for 
the Docks. I have heard, too, that he is a ‘‘ Stray Buzwing,’’ what- 
ever a Buzwing may be. 

To what extent does perfection prevail in the scholastic profes- 
sion ? you may ask. It does not, I think, go nearly so far as you 
might imagine. Always understand that I accept the Perfect Man 
as a candid and single-minded being. He is no hypocrite. He is 
conscious of his perfection, but he can’t help it ; and is, of course, no 
more anxious to get rid of it than a reasonable eldest son could be 
to dispossess himself of the title to an estate of twenty thousand a- 
year. The perfect schoolmaster is ordinarily a humbug ; nor is that 
fact entirely his fault. He humbugs that he may live. Were he 
entirely sincere, he might be applauded; but, likewise, he might 
starve: probitas laudatur et alget. He must humbug his boys, he 
must humbug their parents—truckling and cringing to their mean- 
ness, their exactions, their insolence, and their vanity. He cannot 
draw-up an advertisement-form of his school for the newspapers 
without putting more or less humbug in it. He must humbug 
himself, finally. It is easier to discover perfection, as I understand 
it to be, among ushers than among principals of schools. School- 
keeping is in most cases, from morning to night, one fierce, body- 
out-wearing, soul-harrowing struggle; and the final issue of the 
fight does not amount to more, very often, than the keeping: of 
the schoolmaster’s body and soul together. I am alluding, of course, 
to private schools and to boarding ones. I do believe, that the 
majority of middle-class parents are of opinion that about twelve 
guineas a-year, paid whenever they think fit, is an amply sufficient 
honorarium for the board, lodging, washing, and instruction of their 
children, and ‘that they would see nothing unreasonable in an act 
of parliament compelling schoolmasters, in consideration of the sum 
just named, to receive boys up to the age of sixteen years, to clothe 
them in purple and fine linen (with gold-laced cocked-hats for Sun- 
days), to teach them all the living and dead languages, botany, 
crystallography, paleontology, gymnastics, shorthand, and the har- 
monium ; to feed them on turtle, venison, ortolans, Roederer’s cham- 
pagne, and Chateau Laffitte (vintage 1847); and to provide them 
on their leaving school with Bagster’s Polyglot Bible, a gold chrono- 
meter by Benson, a case of mathematical instruments, and an appoint- 
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ment in the War Office. I know that I am exaggerating in all this ; 
but should these lines fall under the eye of a really able and earnest 
schoolmaster,—there are many such, as learned as Sir John Cheke, 
as wise as Roger Ascham, as good as Afnold, and as poor as Job,— 
that instructor of youth may inwardly acknowledge that there is 
method in my madness, and that the exaggeration to which I plead 
guilty is not so gross as at first sight it may appear. 

You may think that I am adventuring on a paradox, when I 
state my opinion that the Perfect Man flourishes exceedingly in the 
British army. I mean, of course, in the class of gentlemen bearing 
her Majesty’s commission. With extreme variety you may meet a 
perfect Scotch sergeant; but the perfectibility I am now dealing 
with is to be found among the officers. I have seen a great deal of 
English military men, in the infantry and in the cavalry, in the 
guards and in the line, all over the world; for to what part of the 
globe can you travel without hearing the ‘‘ Queen’s morning drum,”’ 
and the hospitable invite from some acquaintance in mufti: ‘‘ Glad 
to see you. Come and dine at mess. Eight o’clock, you know’’? 
In the opinion of many civilians, military men are always at mess ; 
and to the imperfectly instructed military mind, ‘‘ mess’’ conveys a 
vague but delightful idea of incessant dissipation. 

I saw in a cheap music-seller’s shop-window the other day a 
comic song entitled, ‘‘ We Cards in the Guards.” It was decorated 
with a hideous frontispiece in chromo-lithography, representing a 
young man in moustaches attired after the fashion of a cavalry offi- 
cer—as the uniform of cavalry officers usually worn by some painted 
wench used to be understood at Vauxhall masquerades. The ‘‘ Card 
in the Guards’’ had a glass in his eye, and was leering at the ankles 
of two short-coated Girls of the Period in the middle-distance. I 
went into the shop, and bought the song (cost me eighteenpence) 
for the sake of the words; and they did me good, that is to say, 
they inspired the foregoing and following remarks. The pleasing 
poet who had written the words to this music-hall ditty was evidently 
of opinion that a ‘‘ Card in the Guards” was twin-brother to a 
‘* Rollicking Ram,’’ cousin-german to ‘‘ Champagne Charley,’’ and 
nephew to ‘“‘ Tommy Dodd.”’ The average civilian, without being 
necessarily a ‘‘ cad,” holds very much the same opinion. Every 
captain to him is the ‘‘ captain with the whiskers,” casting sly 
glances at the girl he leaves behind him. Women in particular are 
subject to this delusion. Every gentleman who wears a red coat is 
assumed to be fearfully dissipated, but is still a delightful creature. 
He breakfasts on broiled bones, devilled kidneys, and brandy and 
soda-water, and fills up the time between breakfast and lunch with 
billiards, cigars, pale-ale, or flirtations with the young ladies behind 
the counter at the pastrycook’s. After lunch he rides and drives, 
and takes off his hat to ladies in carriages, in the Park or on the 
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Marine Parade, according to the location of his garrison. Then 
comes mess, and O, such oceans of champagne and claret, and 
wicked delightful talk! Then there is whist or piquet; and then 
come more billiards, and the theatre, and the supper-room, and 
the club, and all kinds of frenzied ‘“ fast’’ life, until three o’clock in 
the morning. What a charming profligate round! How ever can 
the constitutions of these handsome dare-devil good-for-nothings 
endure such a round of revelry? Well, the civilian—especially the 
civilian young lady—hopefully assumes that in process of time the 
captain with the whiskers sees the error of his ways, sows his wild- 
oats, marries a pretty girl who has loved him for years, and to 
whom, even in his wildest moments, his heart of hearts has never 
proved false, and becomes the happy denizen of a house at Bays- 
water or South Kensington, denying nothing to his adored wife, and 
allowing her to stop her brougham as often as ever she likes at 
Lewis and Allenby’s, or Howell and James’s. 

Error, pleasing but pernicious error! That there are captains 
with whiskers, and ensigns and liewtenants with more or less nas- 
cent moustaches, who do lead this kind of life, is undeniable; but 
ab uno Non disce omnes. The Perfect Man abounds in H.M.S. If 
he dines at mess, he is as abstemious as a Brahmin; and woe be to 
the youngster who should dare to utter wicked though delightful 
waggeries in his presence! Very often he is married, and does not 
dine at mess at all. His wife takes great interest in the regimental 
school; and he himself occasionally impresses on the schoolmaster 
the expediency of preserving strict discipline among the children, 
and of not sparing the rod. In the metropolis, and among the 
officers of the Foot Guards,.there are many Perfect Men. They 
are district-visitors ; they distribute tracts ; they make contributions 


‘of needlework, photography, and pencil-drawings to charitable ba- 


zaars ; they go to the Opera, but retire before the ballet begins ; 
and they call the members of the demi-monde ‘‘ lost creatures, the 
snare and perdition of our young men.’’ They don’t know where 
Brompton and St. John’s Wood are situated; and they never heard 
of late suppers at the Pall Mall, or Sunday parties fines at the Star 
and Garter. They are perfect; and sometimes they deliver little 
lectures at little institutions on infantry tactics, or publish little 
pamphlets on explosive projectiles. When the perfect military man 
attains middle age, he sells out. If he be rich, he airs his perfec- 
tion in private life, or on the platform at public meetings, or on the 
bench at the Middlesex Sessions. The perfect officier en retraite 
who marries is much given to espousing a widow, and frequently 
resides at Roehampton. If his pecuniary means, however, be re- 
stricted, he takes genteel employment. He likes the public service 
much ; but if there do not happen to be any snug Inspectorships, 
or Registrarships, or Assistant-Commissionerships going about, he 
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is modestly content with something municipal or something financial. 
The governors of model gaols (plenty of ventilation, plenty of crank 
and treadmill, and a minimum of gruel, and meat ‘‘ free from bone’’) 
and the chairmen of model Joint-stock Anglo-Colonial and Anglo- 
Asiatic banks are often retired military officers and Perfect Men. 
Very seldom, however, does sold-out perfection become secretary to 
an insurance company. Such an official must be a man of infinite 
shrewdness and largeness of mind. He is the custodian of secrets 
the knowledge of which, were they revealed, would cause your flesh 
to creep and your hair to stand on end. He knows who killed 
Cock Robin. He knows who set the Thames (and his own house : 
the office declined to pay, and no further questions were asked by 
the insurer) on fire.. He could hang half London to-morrow, if he 
chose. He is not perfect. He is aware of how many imperfections 
there are among policy-holders. 

I never knew an Anglo-Indian, civil or military, who was per- 
fect. There is always something the matter with an Anglo-Indian’s 
liver, or some other part of his internals, and the malaise renders 
him either testy or hypochondriacal, or charitably tolerant of the 
ailments of his fellow-men. The Perfect Man has no liver. Ifa 
special speculum could be contrived to view his interior, he would 
be found, I fancy, as hollow as a cocoa-nut from which the milk has 
been drawn. 

There are no perfect medical men. They have all seen too 
much and know too much, and almost without exception they are 
‘tolerant and catholic. I have heard, however, of a perfect dentist ; 
and for the sake of appearances a few fashionable practitioners, 
generically termed ‘‘ ladies’ doctors,’’ profess, in the presence of their 
patients and of their patients’ friends, to be perfect. But get them 
& huis clos et en petit comité, and their perfection melts away like 
Soracte’s snow beneath the summer sun. I had the honour, many 
years ago, of dining with the Sublime Society of Pork Chops, in their 
cavan, situated in the upper floor of the Royal Trophonius Theatre, 
Cacus-street. There was a fashionable ‘‘ ladies’ doctor’ present 
whom I had met in society, and rashly assumed to be perfect; but 
when, after the third bowl of punch, I heard that practitioner (he 
had only been knighted the week before, and showed us the foreign 
order of Mandrago, which his Majesty Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
had sent him for curing the Princess Electra of neuralgia in the 
little toe)—when I heard that justly-celebrated physician sing a 
comic song about Three Little Pigs and a Black Beetle (the entire 
Sublime Society joined in chorus, which terminated with ‘‘ Whack 
falara loo !’’), I very soon altered my opinion of Sir Paracelsus Sly- 
foxe’s perfection, I can assure you. 
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THEODORE OF CORSICA 
The Story of a Real Adventurer 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD 
AUTHOR OF ‘ DIANA GAY,’’ *‘ BELLA DONNA,” ETC. 


In THREE PARTS :—PartT I, 


CIVILISATION, which is adding so abundantly to all the comforts, 
and abating so many of the troubles, of social life, indemnifies itself 
by levying a heavy contribution from those whom it thus benefits. 
We have to sacrifice the picturesque and the dramatic. It is an 
old complaint now, that railway and steamboat is fast abolishing 
local colour, and putting all the world into regulation-uniform, sup- 
pressing the mantilla, the sombrero, the velvet jackets and parti- 
coloured stockings, and enforcing the bonnet and the black English 
hat on every head, from Dan to Beersheba, from London to the 
Pole. This facility of ‘‘ rapid communication’? has indeed swept 
away the dramatic business and spoiled the trade, as it is said, of 
a very conspicuous class of players—THE ADVENTURERS. 

The last century was their gala-time. We can conceive the 
inconvenience and suffering which such a profession must have in- 
flicted on those whom it chose to select as its victims; how it 
would take for them anything but the air of what was poetical or 
romantic. But to us, sitting afar off, and secure from their opera- 
tions, the whole falls into the shape of innumerable dramas, on 
which settle clouds of mystery, to this hour never broken. The 


‘playhouses were the wonderful little courts which were squeezed 


together all over Europe—those seats of electors, princes, bishops, 


‘margraves, landgraves, grand-dukes, ‘‘free barons’’—who have long 


since been swept away. Europe was full of intriguers, of strange 
men and stranger women ; the post-roads were covered with chaises 
carrying travellers who were certain to be rich, as such only could 
travel, with soldiers of fortune and civilians of fortune. There was 
great gambling going on; and money, station, fortune, was to be 
won by the players who would play skilfully, or even cheat skilfully. 
It was the splendid era for men living on their wits; and the 
wretched little courts, already tottering with THE REVOLUTION, begin- 
ning to rock and tremble below; while the scheming half-bankrupt 
electors and margraves were glad to welcome wits, which they had 
not, and arts and villany, at which they felt no scruple, save that 
of failure. Was a man growing dangerous? It was contrived that 
he should disappear. Was a wife in the way? There was the 
dungeon and a speedy and suspicious death. There were strange 
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ig modestly content with something municipal or something financial. 
The governors of model gaols (plenty of ventilation, plenty of crank 
and treadmill, and a minimum of gruel, and meat ‘‘ free from bone’’) 
and the chairmen of model Joint-stock Anglo-Colonial and Anglo- 
Asiatic banks are often retired military officers and Perfect Men. 
Very seldom, however, does sold-out perfection become secretary to 
an insurance company. Such an official must be a man of infinite 
shrewdness and largeness of mind. He is the custodian of secrets 
the knowledge of which, were they revealed, would cause your flesh 
to creep and your hair to stand on end. He knows who killed 
Cock Robin. He knows who set the Thames (and his own house: 
the office declined to pay, and no further questions were asked by 
the insurer) on fire. He could hang half London to-morrow, if he 
chose. He is not perfect. He is aware of how many imperfections 
there are among policy-holders. 

I never knew an Anglo-Indian, civil or military, who was per- 
fect. There is always something the matter with an Anglo-Indian’s 
liver, or some other part of his internals, and the malaise renders 
him either testy or hypochondriacal, or charitably tolerant of the 
ailments of his fellow-men. The Perfect Man has no liver. Ifa 
special speculum could be contrived to view his interior, he would 
be found, I fancy, as hollow as a cocoa-nut from which the milk has 
been drawn. 

There are no perfect medical men. They have all seen too 
much and know too much, and almost without exception they are 
tolerant and catholic. I have heard, however, of a perfect dentist ; 
and for the sake of appearances a few fashionable practitioners, 
generically termed ‘‘ ladies’ doctors,”’ profess, in the presence of their 
patients and of their patients’ friends, to be perfect. But get them 
@ huis clos et en petit comité, and their perfection melts away like 
Soracte’s snow beneath the summer sun. [ had the honour, many 
years ago, of dining with the Sublime Society of Pork Chops, in their 
cavan, situated in the upper floor of the Royal Trophonius Theatre, 
Cacus-street. There was a fashionable ‘‘ ladies’ doctor’’ present 
whom I had met in society, and rashly assumed to be perfect ; but 
when, after the third bowl of punch, I heard that practitioner (he 
had only been knighted the week before, and showed us the foreign 
order of Mandrago, which his Majesty Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
had sent him for curing the Princess Electra of neuralgia in the 
little toe)—when I heard that justly-celebrated physician sing a 
comic song about Three Little Pigs and a Black Beetle (the entire 
Sublime Society joined in chorus, which terminated with ‘‘ Whack 
falara loo !’’), I very soon altered my opinion of Sir Paracelsus Sly- 
foxe’s perfection, I can assure you. 
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flicted on those whom it chose to select as its victims; how it 
would take for them anything but the air of what was poetical or 
romantic. But to us, sitting afar off, and secure from their opera- 
tions, the whole falls into the shape of innumerable dramas, on 
which settle clouds of mystery, to this hour never broken. The 
playhouses were the wonderful little courts which were squeezed 
together all over Europe—those seats of electors, princes, bishops, 
margraves, landgraves, grand-dukes, ‘‘free barons’’—who have long 
since been swept away. Europe was full of intriguers, of strange 
men and stranger women ; the post-roads were covered with chaises 
carrying travellers who were certain to be rich, as such only could 
travel, with soldiers of fortune and civilians of fortune. There was 
great gambling going on; and money, station, fortune, was to be 
won by the players who would play skilfully, or even cheat skilfully. 
It was the splendid era for men living on their wits; and the 
wretched little courts, already tottering with THE REVOLUTION, begin- 
ning to rock and tremble below; while the scheming half-bankrupt 
electors and margraves were glad to welcome wits, which they had 
not, and arts and villany, at which they felt no scruple, save that 
of failure. Was a man growing dangerous? It was contrived that 
he should disappear. Was a wife in the way? There was the 
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duels, curious ‘‘ missions” when the minister sent his ‘‘ instrument’’ 
—the clever unscrupulous fellow—well supplied with money and 
influential letters. It was the day of ‘‘ bonnes fortunes,’’ when one 
of the arts of rising in the world was through the favour of a lady. 
Let us take up Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s curious travels, peep into 
his odd chiffonnier baskets, which he has filled in this and that court, 
talking in a corner to old courtiers and chamberlains ; and what 
a glimpse it gives of scenes and mysteries! He rather indicates 
than reveals. From little books like the Lettres Galantes, we see 
what universal junketing and intriguing went on. Watering-places 
like ‘‘ the Spaw’’ seem to have been the holiday-ground where the 
adventurers clustered; and indeed the pastoral ‘hells’ of Baden 
and Homburg have a scenery and atmosphere that gives but a faint 
notion of what were those old times of elegant rascalship. There 
was no police either in the shape of a great public opinion united by 
telegraph and railway, or even of the ordinary watchman pattern. 
The adventurer who has been detected gets away from Venice, and 
begins the world again at the Hague. There he needs no intro- 
duction if his name and story be known through other adventurers ; 
and the mist of distance and time, the long, long stretch of post-road, 
softens away the villany and imparts mystery. The surprising thing 
was, that with the profession so crowded, there were yet victims 
enough, and profit and spoil for all. The secret lay in the seduction 
of their bold style of game, and in the charm of dramatic colour, 
which attracted even those who suspected. Liveliness, adroitness, 
habileté in manner and speech, indomitable energy, and versati- 
lity—these made the adventurer’s armoury; with these he opened 
whatever sort of oyster he had chosen; with these he made his 
way to the gambling-rooms, in public places and private houses, 
which were irresistible attractions for persons of all classes, as 
indeed they would be now were they tolerated, and which were kept 
by real or soi-disant countesses in their own drawing-rooms. In 
this rich soil the adventurer grew up luxuriantly, and in a night, 
like fungi; and hither the decent part of the community were 
attracted irresistibly. Even now, were the decayed countesses 
allowed to hold tables for ‘‘E. O.’’ and Baccarat at their houses, 
and furnish them round with barons mock and real, and ladies 
whose character was doubtful or beyond doubt, adventurers would 
begin to swarm again. Readers of the old memoirs and letters of 
the last century will recall that a favourite and recurring character 
at every watering-place or little capital was a mysterious Baron or 
Chevalier, who turned up at Tunbridge Wells, say, who was re- 
ceived by every one, suspected, and yet who was privileged to 
plunder. When the great English actor was on his travels, he 
wrote home a little sketch which hints yet more than it conveys; 
how his two friends, Lord Ossory and Mr. Beauclerk, had met at 
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Venice the Marquis de Prie and Don P- , and had been stripped 
of ten thousand pounds in a night.* We turn over ‘‘ the Amuse- 
ments of Spa,” and find him there in sumptuous state, with car- 
riages, horses, and hotel, where there is dancing and play, and 
junketing from night until morning. Nor must it be supposed 
that these men were of the vulgar ‘‘ knight-of-industry” type that 
is seen on the stage or in the novel—a mere swindler of our own 
time, whose aim is a few sovereigns. These men played for power, 
influence, for fortunes, and sometimes for a crown; they lived 
sumptuously, were clothed magnificently, were seen at courts; and 
their reputation was bounded not by the place in which they lived, 
but was spread over the world. The glittering romances of Dumas 
—his dashing musketeers, who meet with such bright and stirring 
adventures—are scarcely overcoloured. As was said before, the 
materials were to their hand, and the state of society opened oppor- 
tunities that were irresistible. The irresponsibility of the powerful, 
the corrupt and effete control of the law over these electors, barons, 
ministers, margraves, allowed them to carry out their schemes by 
the most unscrupulous means ; so that others who would encounter 
them had to fall back on agencies of the same sort. 

This was the secret of the employment of the adventurer, and 
here was his opportunity. What dramas, therefore, do we not owe 
to him—what stories like that of the Diamond Necklace and of 
Cagliostro; of Bonneval, D’Eon, Ripperda, Schrepfer, St. Ger- 
main—with a hundred such adventurers and adventures! With the 
agreeable and garrulous Nathaniel at our elbow, we get odd phan- 
tasmagorian glimpses, which, if not true, were at least supposed 
to be true. We hear him whispering with Lady Hamilton at 
Naples, as that heroine tells him of the Sicilian lady of rank, who 
had made away with nearly a dozen persons by dagger or bowl, 
and whom her own relations were obliged to denounce and have 
some check imposed upon, by having her imprisoned ‘“‘in a con- 
vent of a severe order.”’ Sir Nathaniel, who was not unlike Boswell, 
visited her, and was offered chocolate by her. 

Rome too, ‘‘ the Hotel de l’Europe,”’ was a picturesque stage for 
the intriguer and adventurer. Most curious was the story, told 
on the same authority, of the Irish doctor, who was roused up at 
night, at his house in the Piazza di Spagna, and carried away 
blindfold to a distant house, where he was forced by two masked 
gentlemen to bleed a lady to death. He contrived to leave the - 
marks of his bloody fingers on the wall, as he was led away, and 
denounced the whole to the papal authorities. ‘‘A guard of the 
Sbirri was appointed to accompany Ogilvie, who began by visiting 
the villas scattered without the walls of that metropolis. In the 
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Villa Papa Julio they found the bloody marks left on the wall, at 
the same time that he recognised the apartment in which he had put 
the lady to death.”” It belonged to the Bracciano family; and it 
was the brothers who had put their sister to death. 

How strange, too, the story of the public executioner, brought 
from Strasburg to execute a lady in private, who was believed to 
be the Princess of Tour and Taxis! ‘‘I have dined,” adds the 
baronet coolly, ‘‘ with the prince at his castle.”’ 

But the most surprising picture of a schemer’s life—graphic, 
picturesque, minute to a degree, and in the main trustworthy— 
is to be found in the story of Casanova, as told by himself with 
such liveliness and esprit. There we see the true vie intime, 
successful cleverness, honoured and employed — now sent to the 
‘Tombs’ or ‘‘ Leads’ — now sent on ‘‘ missions’ by the Abbé 
Dubois — now introducing us to that dreadful society of adven- 
turers, counts and countesses, who swarmed over old Venice, old 
Genoa, old La Haye, and old Paris—the ‘‘ rotten’’ society in velvet 
coats and bag-wigs, and wearing swords ; to that pseudo Prince Pic- 
colomini and his wife, the Chevalier This and That, with ‘‘ Sir Wal- 
pole,’ representative of the stray Englishman, who seemed to be 
drawn into such company by a fascination, and was duly made a 
victim,—who made up the society at the Prince of Orange, where 
the Sieur Casanova descended, and who after a quarrel would rise 
from table and go out to the wood, and settle the affair with the 
sword. Everywhere a Bank of Pharaoh or a game of Bassette— 
the bank kept by a count and his charmante épouse —was the 
favourite mode of recruiting an exhausted purse. Rome, to which 
all roads then led, was thought to be the adventurer’s El] Dorado ; it 
was so crowded with travellers and intriguers. 

‘**T knew,” says that free knight, ‘‘ that Rome was the unique 
city, where a man starting with nothing could arrive at everything. 
Such a man ought to be a sort of chameleon, who can reflect all the 
colours round him ; he should be supple, insinuating, impenetrable ; 
often low, pretending to know less than he does know, having: but 
one tone of voice, and patient.”” This nice stroke shows a delicacy 
of observation, and he besides owns that ‘‘ complaisance’’ was the 
only gift for which he was distinguished, and that otherwise he was 
a mere untrained steed. But it would be impossible to give an idea 
of this grotesque panorama, the scene oi which shifts from one town 
to another, the rich feasts and entertainments, gorgeous dresses, 
sumptuous carriages, which we see in the old prints of Piranesi, and 
others before him,—his quarrels, missions, and adventures. 

But with this light we shall understand more clearly the life of 
a yet more remarkable adventurer, whose story has all the colours 
and brilliancy of a romance—that of the bold Theodore of Neuhoff, 
who played for a throne, won, and kept it after several throws. In 
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the hands of Alexander Dumas the elder, most dramatic of story- 
tellers, it would have taken the shape of an absorbing and even 
chivalrous romance. Hitherto it has been only sketched. A few 
allusions in Walpole, a few pages in the records of adventurers and 
charlatans, make up all that is popularly known about him. The 
following account, based on old French and Italian histories, will 
be found the completest history as yet given of this remarkable 
man, whose career would make an excellent subject for a drama, 
with Mr. Fechter playing the hero. 


An adventurer’s eyes might well have turned to that romantic 
little island, which seemed to glitter afar off in the deep molten 
cobalt of the Mediterranean—a perfect Monte Christo. Its soil 
sparkled with the rarest and most precious of marbles,—porphyry, 
serpentine, and alabaster,—or was lavish in the more profitable 
blessings of olive-groves, great chestnut-trees, corn and wine. The 


. people were a fine, high-spirited, and romantic race; full of an 


indomitable spirit that has not been done justice to, and who had 
maintained for a whole series of years a well-organised revolt against 
a powerful but fast-decaying republic. Genoa was little over a day’s 
sail away. It had its galleys and soldiers, its captains trained in 
European wars; it could boast its politics, its high arts, wealth, 
and prestige; while the Corsicans were poor, rude, agrarian, and, 
as regards social training and advantages, almost barbarous. Yet 
for many, many years they carried on this war, rather than insurrec- 
tion, and with results which might be called almost victorious, if we 
allow for the inferiority of resources. Indeed, in considering this 
struggle, it is impossible not to think of England and the Irish 
during the old days of oppression and extermination ; for even dur- 
ing the lulls of conflict, the policy of the Republic, when it attempted 
peaceful government, seemed unconsciously to shape itself on the 
old British principles. Thus in Corsica, as in Ireland, a government 
party were encouraged, who were pitted against the natives, and 
whose loyalty was stimulated by favours from home; an imperial sys- 
tem was steadily maintained of ‘‘ sending over’’ officials and magis- 
trates of all degrees, who became odious to the people from their 
airs of superior caste, and who went away enriched by spolia- 
tions and exactions. A more curious parallel still was in the prac- 
tice of appointing Genoese to all the vacant Corsican bishoprics, 
which was long the invariable part of the English system. The 
Corsican gentry and leading men, if they repaired to Genoa, were 
treated contemptuously, or snubbed; and returning, bitterly indig- 
nant at the humiliation, were driven into the ranks of the disaffected. 
Some such infatuation seems always to direct the behaviour of a 
powerful country in its relations with a subject race. In this way 
the struggle went on, and the Corsicans were fairly exhausted, 
VOL. X. : K 
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and remained passive rather than submissive. The grinding tyranny 
of the Genoese was as stupid as it was oppressive, and tended to 
render their conquest valueless and unproductive. It seemed to 
aim at destroying the whole social life and prosperity of the island. 
In this, again, they followed precisely the traditions of the old 
Irish government, clearing great tracts wholesale, and driving the 
inhabitants to a sort of Corsican Connaught in the mountains. They 
levelled villages and towns, and would not let the natives gather at 
the coasts. They were not allowed to sell their produce to any but 
the Genoese commissioners, who arbitrarily fixed a very low price. 
All artisans gradually disappeared, and in the whole island they 
could scarcely find a single cooper to make casks for their oil and 
wines. They were forbidden to fish or to use nets, and were 
ordered to discontinue working profitable mines that had been dis- 
covered. Now an arbitrary act forbids the making of salt on the 
island; now an enormous contribution is levied to reimburse the 
government for some advances made during a famine; but the en- 
closure of a common was to have the invariable result, and inflamed 
the popular mind to the highest degree. Now some fresh act of 
oppression drove them into revolt. Now the Republic, at their wits’ 
end for resources, took the desperate step of applying to the Em- 
peror—there was then only one emperor par excellence—for Ger- 
man troops to do their work. Some battalions then about return- 
ing home from Lombardy were graciously diverted to Corsica; and 
a body of some 4000 men, under General Wachtendonck, appeared 
in the island. For the Germans, during the greater part of the 
century, furnished mercenaries to Europe; and the innumerable 
electors, margraves, and dukelets hired out small armies of their 
subjects, or rather sold them, to needy powers, at a handsome figure 
per man or regiment. This humiliating traffic scattered over Europe 
the bones of innumerable Bavarians, Wurtembergers, and Hessians 
—countries in which soldiers were the staple export. 

Yet these new auxiliaries did not do much for their employers. 
They were often beaten, and had to be reinforced by a fresh body 
under a well-known general, Prince Louis of Wirtemberg. Their 
heart was not in the work, or they had the old prejudice against 
fighting on such rude guerilla principles. _Wachtendonck was often 
seen in London drawing-rooms—a bluff good-natured German, who 
had no ill-will to ‘‘ the brave Corsicans,’’ and presently received in- 
structions from his Emperor to act rather as intermediatory than 
as enemy, and strive to bring about an accommodation. This was 
at last done with the usual solemnities of meetings, deputies, hos- 
tages. Almost as the treaty was signed, the Republic seized on 
the Corsican commissioners, and carried them away to a dungeon in 
Genoa. This insane proceeding had nearly destroyed all; but pre- 
sently news came of their release, through the agency of an unknown 
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friend who had worked unceasingly, and used secret and mysterious 
power to get them set free. 

At last the mercenary German soldiers were happily got rid of, 
and sailed away; but almost before their galleys were hull-down 
on the horizon, these bitter foes were at each other’s throats again. 
Then commenced a struggle a ouwtrance. The Genoese, true to 
their stupid plan, thought of a general who had long before made 
himself odious to the people by his cruelties and exactions, and 
sent him over in command. The Corsicans chose new leaders also, 
Giafferi and the father of Pasquale Paoli—men of a noble and 
Spartan character. Then set in desperate conflicts, savage sur- 
prises, and massacres, wholesale burnings of the crops, and cruel 
wasting of the country. Both parties were growing exhausted, but 
the cruel spirit of the oppressor was unabated. Famine came to 
their aid, and began to thin the ranks of the unfortunate people. 
In vain they appealed to the Emperor too, who had solemnly gua- 
ranteed for them liberty, abolition of taxes, a share in their own 
government, and the conventional and constitutional privileges ; but 
he was too embarrassed with troubles of his own to think of such 
engagements. Their spirit never abated. They melted down their 
church-bells into cannon. The resources of the Genoese were pretty 
nigh exhausted. The bill for the profitless assistance of the Ger- 
mans amounted to some two millions, besides sumptuous “‘ gratifi- 
cations” for the prince and other generals. No wonder a sarcastic 
Frenchman applied the fable of the hare which a gentleman wished 
to have turned out of his pretty garden, and who with that view 
got the assistance of a neighbour with a hunting-party and a large 
pack of hounds. 

The popular and more familiar character of the Corsicans seems 
to have been introduced to us from the drama and the novel; and 
the feature most known is that of savage quarrels and the familiar 
vendetta. Looking back to this era, this rather brutal feature is 
hardly apparent, and we cannot sufficiently admire their more sober 
and heroic virtue, their indomitable and measured: perseverance, 
their ardent piety removed from fanaticism, their virtue, and the 
skill with which their politics were directed. 

It was no wonder that such conduct should have excited the 
admiration of those looking on in Europe, and that many sym- 
pathisers should have wished to aid or encourage them, or, like 
Boswell, have braved the discomforts of a serious journey to visit 
them. They had just one little weakness common to them with 
the Irish—a love for conducting their insurrections with the finery 
of a rather theatrical display in the shape of dresses, titles, &Xc. ; 
and it provokes a smile to find them—in the midst of burning 
crops and levelled houses, with their oppressors gaining ground on 
them—meeting to construct a constitution, and carefully settling 
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the names of their ranks, and minutely balancing the titles by which 
they were to be addressed. Thus Giafferi and Paoli were to be 
called ‘‘ primates of the kingdom,”’ and to be addressed as “‘ royal 
highness.’’ - Members of the General Diet were to be styled ‘‘ most 
serene ;’’ and descending gradations were to be addressed as “ ex- 
cellence,” ‘‘ most illustrious,”’ with the nicely-adjusted titles accord- 
ing to office. These delicate arrangements might have been post- 
poned until more tranquil and convenient times. But this playing 
with such toys seems a little inconsistent with the nature of a 
brave and resolute people reduced to great straits. It seems to 
be rather a foretaste of a romantic mystery, which was presently 
to envelop the island; and may have been the prompting of a yet 
unseen deliverer, who was soon to reveal himself with more com- 
plete and gaudy apparatus, and wished the ground to be prepared. 
Already there was talk and whispers of a power from the mainland, 
who had vast influence with Eastern and European potentates, but 
whose time had not arrived. But it could have been noticed that 
the released hostages—Giafferi, Ceccaldi, and the priest Astelli— 
had a confident air, with a consciousness as of a secret, and were 
whispering, and looking for despatches from the mainland. And 
one day, when they were reduced very low indeed, two vessels stole 
into the harbour of Isola Rossa and quietly landed provisions and 
munitions of war; it did seem as though Heaven had at last 
interfered and sent them this miraculous aid: though later it 
was discovered that this was the handsome gift of two sympathising 
Englishmen. 

Inspirited by these succours, they rushed to the fray again ; 
attacked the little town of Aleria, one of the strongholds of the 
Genoese Pale, carried it, and then pushed on to attack Bastia, 
where, however, they received a check. Then both sides rested, a 
little weary. The Genoese were panic-stricken, and now thought 
of applying for aid to the King of Spain: for the famous Republic 
had become beggars all over Europe. Then there was a pause. 


We can almost call-up a picture of that eastern corner of Cor- 
sica, on a morning in the middle of March—-soft, bright, and glit- 
tering, like so many mornings upon an Italian sea. It was then 
one of the most favoured spots of Corsica, at the edge of a vast 
plain, and on the distant hills could be seen rich groves of oaks and 
olives and chestnuts. As the Barbary corsairs, who were the terror 
of those seas, swept by, they could see the solemn dun-coloured 
Genoese watch-towers rising solitary and mournful—stone sentinels 
which dotted the coast all round, like the English martello towers. 
There were also relics of the old Roman occupation—a fragment 
of an amphitheatre, tablets, pillars; and a little lagoon at the foot 
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of the town was a perfect natural harbour, and offered the safest 
anchorage. Now it is all overgrown with rank ferns, and the people 
have to fly to the mountains to escape the pestilential malaria: the 
lonely dun Genoese tower still stands, the only survivor of the Cor- 
sican and Roman buildings. 

We can almost see on that March morning the whole picture of 
Giafferi’s encampment: the Corsican soldier, with his umber-co- 
loured face, and his scarlet Phrygian cap of liberty, the brown 
jerkin, the bottle slung behind, and a rude native gun, carried by 
every man even to this hour as though it were a walking-stick. 
Now he clatters past at full speed on a shaggy mountain pony, 
while the women cluster round, their heads covered with the pictur- 
esque mappa. Close by, the ruins of the bishop’s palace were still 
smoking, for that Genoese prelate had obsequiously excommunicated 
the insurgents; and though he himself had narrowly escaped, they 
wreaked their vengeance on his house. 

Suddenly a sail was descried upon the horizon, and a large 
vessel was seen slowly making for the little lagoon. Behind, two 
smaller craft were following. The news drew all to the beach. The 
soldiers clustered on shore in excitement. Now indeed the romance 
was going to begin, and here was the first chapter. Eager eyes 
discovered that the leading vessel carried twenty guns. The little 
squadron glided on into the bay, dropped anchor, and then showed 
the red English colours. The crowd must have been in a flutter 
at this apparition, but the chiefs had all a conscious air. They 
were in the secret. Presently boats were seen putting off from the 
ship. There was a glitter of colours, a flash of scarlet, and a very 
remarkable-looking person, attended by a large retinue, stepped on 
shore. The heads of the chiefs were bent low. From his dress and 
bearing, he was a person of distinction: the crowd wondered at the 
tall, stately, and commanding figure, grave and dignified, dressed in 
a flowing scarlet robe trimmed with rich fur, with Moorish trousers, 
and yellow shoes. His face was full, with a small beard and mous- 
tache; on his head was a flowing periwig and a large three-cor- 
nered cocked-hat; by his side was a long Spanish rapier, and in 
his hand a ‘‘ crowbill’” cane; in his sash of yellow silk were a pair 
of richly-inlaid pistols. This picturesque figure, said to be dressed 
@ la Franque, or in the garb Christians wore in Turkey, was indeed 
likely to impress the rude natives, who saw the chiefs receive him 
thus obsequiously, and with prodigious marks of respect. Here, 
then, was the mysterious deliverer so long expected. But they 
were to be yet more confounded. For now the sailors of the Eng- 
lish ship—it was commanded by Captain Dick—were beginning to 
unload. The retinue was seen coming ashore, a complete train— 
officers of state, secretaries, chaplains, a steward, a lord steward, 
a head cook, and four lackeys; and the gaping natives must have 
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gaped still more when they saw three coal-black Moorish slaves in 
Eastern dréss, who were the only element yet wanting to give a 
hint of despotic power. The stores followed: ten brass cannon, of 
which six pieces were of large bore and twelve-pounders; 14,000 
muskets; 8,000 pairs of shoes; provisions of all sorts; 14,000 
sacks of grain; ammunition, hats, uniforms; and, above all, heavy 
chests, carried with difficulty by the English tars, and which were 
said to contain treasure to the amount of 100,000 golden sequins. 
This, for a first scene in the drama, was artistically arranged. 

The chiefs, with the same obsequiousness and reverence, led him 
away to Campo Loro, where the bishop’s palace had lately stood. 
They were heard addressing him as Excellence and Viceroy. Then 
it was allowed to get abroad that this was the powerful man who 
had listened to those prayers for help, which had been refused by 
so many kings and potentates of Europe; that he had graciously 
accepted the overtures of Count Rivarola, their faithful and trusty 
representative at Leghorn, who arranged everything in concert with 
the chiefs. This relief was only an earnest of what he would do. 

The whole scene of that day was indeed more romantic than any 
romance. We can see and hear the excited islanders, jubilant yet 
wondering, the gorgeous dresses, the retinue, the scarlet, the Moors, 
with the English vessels lying off in the harbour; a standing re- 
minder that the whole was no dream. In a few weeks, nay in not 
many days, the news was all over Europe. The story was told 
in the Gazette d’Hollande, the Courier of Leyden, and copied into 
the London papers. Everybody was wondering and speculating: 
was it Ripperda, or the renegade Bonneval from Tunis or Constan- 
tinople ; or Law, Racocksky, or the Pretender, or some other of the 
professional adventurers? The wildest stories went about; but at 
Genoa, it may be well conceived, all was consternation and fury. 
Who this daring play-actor was, we shall now try to discover. 

All sorts of minute and official accounts of his birth and career 
were sent abroad. Some of them are contradictory; and though 
we cannot accept a very high-flown little history which his own son, 
a ‘‘ Baron Frederick,” gave of him, and which is clearly merely ad- 
venturer’s gasconade, still there is no reason for rejecting the more 
moderate portions, especially where they are corroborated by the 
inquisitive Mr. Boswell, who visited the island some five-and-twenty 
years after the adventure. This lively traveller and pleasant ob- 
server made acquaintance with the very Rivarola who had nego- 
tiated with the stranger, and heard from him a full account of the 
business; and he had besides been “‘ at particular pains’ to acquire 
accurate information. When this faithful Johnsonian terrier once 
sniffed out the true biographical trail, he never lost it. 

Theodore’s father—Antony de Neuhoff—was said to be a West- 
phalian baron in La Marck; and according to one account, was an 
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officer in the Bishop of Munster’s body-guard. His grandson says 
that he was obliged to leave his native country, owing to a loss of 
caste, from what was considered a low marriage with a Liége mer- 
chant’s daughter. A certain Dutch envoy, who had known Theo- 
dore during some of his adventures, told Monnet the French writer 
a very minute history of this Westphalian baron, who seems to 
have been a sort of soldier of fortune, and was killed at the assault 
on Namur, when in the Brandenburg service, though only the even- 
ing before he had obtained a colonel’s commission in the Spanish 
service. His wife, on this same authority, was the daughter of a 
Spanish inspector of fortifications in Flanders. He left a son and 
a daughter; the former of whom was born at Cologne about the year 
1686, and whose sponsor at baptism was a M. de Bilderdeck, the 
Dutch envoy.* He was then put to school at Dusseldorf. His 
mother, marrying again, brought him to France, and placed him in 
the Academy at Longpré. A Count Mortagne, who was about the 
court of the old coarse Duchess of Orleans, took care of him, and 
procured for Theodore the situation of page to the regent, and for 
his sister that of lady-in-waiting to the refined and excellent princess 
herself. This was not unsuitable training for a future adventurer. 
He then obtained a commission in the Navarre regiment, and later 
in the Furstenburg Horse; and this patronage he no doubt owed to 
his German origin and connections, which would have commended 
him to the favour of the old duchess. ‘‘ As the qualities of the 
soul,” says his unlucky son Frederick, ‘‘ commonly manifest them- 
selves betimes, the baron at the age of twelve years displayed a 
strong passion for heroic virtue.” His favourite book was Plut- 
arch, which was never out of his hands, and which he eventually 
got by heart. Another account makes him at this time not nearly 
so usefully employed, but busy as a courtier and an inveterate 
gambler—which forced him to leave Paris criblé de dettes. He 
then repaired to Sweden, drawn thither by a passionate admiration 
for Charles XII., and a wish to have some share in his exploits. 
But it is more likely that his genius for intrigue had begun to exhibit 
itself, and that he had been despatched on some of the innumerable 
‘‘ spying” missions which were then part of the recognised politics 
of every court. More earthly motives than mere “‘ lively admiration”’ 
of a hero, or for the history of Plutarch, were at work; and, as was 
said at the beginning, the story of Casanova explains clearly the 
whole mystery of an adventurer’s migrations.t There, says the son, 
‘he became perfect in the war,” and also attracted the notice of 
Gortz, the Swedish minister, who saw in him the pliant qualities 










































* As these details are taken from a hostile source, which gives a very contemp- 
tnous account of him, we may rely on them with tolerable safety. . 
+ Another account hints, indeed, at pecuniary embarrassments being the cause 


of his flight. 
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of an emissary, and used him in several intricate negotiations. One 
of these missions led him to Spain, and there can be little question 
that he was used to negotiate the strange plot between Gortz and 
Alberoni for placing James on the throne of England. Indeed, 
this scheme, in various shapes, was the other great episode of his 
life, and spread over many years. He left Spain loaded with 
favours, and returned to Sweden, where he was “graciously re- 
ceived” by Charles. He then attended Gortz to the Hague, where 
he engaged still more deeply in the Pretender’s plot, and stole over 
to England, where he met the Jacobites, and concerted plans with 
them. The Swedish ambassador, Count de Gillenbourg, so far 
forgot his privileged character as to join the conspiracy; and diplo- 
matic Europe was presently scandalised by learning that the sacred 
person of an ambassador had been profaned.by the hands of London 
police-officers. Theodore had the very narrowest escape, and got 
away to Holland. This alone would make a dramatic incident in 
his life; and his son tantalised the public by promising a full ac- 
count, but he had not the opportunity, nor indeed the encourage- 
ment, to perform his promise. 

At the Hague—then a delightful and miniature Paris, and a 
hotbed of political intrigue—Theodore was not safe. The States- 
General, from an obsequious complacency to England, had Gortz 
arrested, and Theodore only escaped the same indignity by taking 
sanctuary at the Spanish ambassador’s. At the instance of the 
regent, however, both were released, and got back to Sweden, 
where Charles was before long killed by the Frederickshall can- 
non-ball, and his late minister was promptly beheaded at the foot 
of the town gallows at Stockholm. This rough treatment seemed 
ominous for those who had followed Gortz’s fortunes, and scarcely 
suited the bloodless paths of intrigue which the true adventurer 
relishes. He therefore changed the scene, and next appears in 
Madrid, where his peculiar gifts found a suitable field ; and this 
wretched court, still full of the French gamblers and intriguers, 
offered a fine pasture for our adventurer. There he worked himself 
into high favour, was made a colonel, and succeeded in marrying 
one of the queen’s maids-of-honour—a Lady Sarsfield, daughter to 
one of the Irish Jacobite exiles. This piece of good fortune he was 
said to owe to Ripperda, who had risen to the highest rank in the 
same profession. He enjoyed, besides, a pension of some six hun- 
dred pistoles. But the adventurer can never wholly settle down; 
marriage does not fix him; and Theodore was unexceptionally un- 
stable. He fell into debt. No doubt, too, he had ambitious schemes 
and hopes of a success like that of Ripperda, but failed. His son, 
nothing extenuating, tells us bluntly of his next proceeding and its 
motive. ‘‘ At first the Baron entertained great hopes from that alli- 
ance ; but finding afterwards that they did not answer his expecta- 
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tions, he forsook his wife, who was then pregnant of a son.” Others, 
even less delicate, add that, in addition to this desertion, he made 
his escape with all her jewels. The adventurer of the period always 
disappears with some such abruptness. 

His life, having lost all appearance of official recognition, was 
now to become fitful, uneasy, insecure, and shifting. He first shows 
himself at Paris, mixed up with Law’s proceedings, lotteries, gam- 
bling, with the usual finale of having to fly abruptly. Next he turns 
up at Amsterdam, where he contrived to swindle some of the mer- 
chants out of large sums, no doubt using his hocus-pocus of high 
names and his pseudo influence at courts. Next he appears in Lon- 
don, about the year 1727, where it was given out years later that he 
had stopped at the Ipswich Arms, Cullum-street, and had moved to 
a coffee-house, where he lay hid, and ‘‘ kept his bed, pretending to 
be ill;” about which there is a suspicious minuteness savouring of 
inquiries made of the London police. Again it was said he suc- 
ceeded in victimising the London merchants, and had to fly with all 
speed. It is but fair to say, however, that these may be some of 
the wild canards which the unscrupulous Genoese, who were as 
oddly and laboriously venomous in their tittle-tattle as old gos- 
sips, sent fluttering over all Europe. Florence was then the next 
scene. A fresh story says he appeared at Rome, where he gave 
out later that they had three times attempted to poison him. But 
at Florence we begin to get out of the purple vapours and uncertain 
bogs in which the adventurer walks, to tread much firmer ground, 
and see distances and dates more accurately. His son says he was 
made ‘‘ minister resident” to the Emperor—a transparent fiction, 
unless indeed he was one of the usual unrecognised schemers which 
every court then made use of, and coolly disavowed or sacrificed if 
discovery followed. The Genoese spies must have had their sus- 
picions of him. On his successful attempt they issued a sort of 
hue and cry with a précis of his life, which has certainly an air of 
great truth. They said that in London he had passed as a German, 
and in Genoa for a Swede; in other places for an Englishman ; 
that it could be proved from passports and other papers that he had 
always been changing his name—passing as Baron von Naxaer, 
Von Schimer, and even as Smith. One of his Spanish proceed- 
ings, they said, was getting money to hire some German mercen- 
aries, which he embezzled; and considering that his son pursued 
the same sort of agency, this has an air of probability. He had 
borrowed some five hundred pieces from Jaback, the Leghorn 
banker, and was arrested on a charge of defrauding. He contrived 
then to get a shipowner to become his security. Hej next had to 
go into the common hospital of the city to be cured of illness; and 
on his recovery set off for Tunis, where he represented himself to be a 
physician, and finally arranged his plot. All this is in keeping with 
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the adventurer; even dates and names are given; and this dealing 
with shipowners and merchants and bankers was the adventurer’s 
routine in the days when merchants were very daring and specu- 
lative in their enterprises. 

While he was at Tunis, news arrived of the scandalous outrage 
of the Genoese in seizing on the Corsican deputies. It may be re- 
membered that Prince Louis of Wurtemberg was in command of 
some of the German troops in the island, while another prince of 
the same house had served with Charles the Twelfth in Sweden, 
where Theodore had known him. Here was a link for the adven- 
turer, who was not slow to remind Prince Louis of this connection. 
The adventurer, as again we see in Casanova, would find old ac- 
quaintances turning up in every city and court, sometimes at inter- 
vals of long years, and sometimes awkwardly enough. ‘His at- 
tachment to the interests of Prince Maximilian in Sweden,” says 
Theodore’s son, addressing the reigning Duke of Wurtemberg and 
Teck in a dedication—an effrontery he would scarcely have been 
guilty of, had the connection been a pure fiction. It is really not 
improbable that he may have had some influence over the Corsi- 
can affairs through this channel; and the rather remarkable change 
in the feeling of the Germans, who, after coming to subjugate the 
island for the Genoese, then became its advocates, while the Em- 
peror became its patron and guarantor, may have been owing to the 
skilful or crafty interference of Theodore, who was actually in the 
city with the prince. As I have said, there was no official accredit- 
ing of agents from the charmed circle of diplomacy—anyone with 
wits or cleverness could be ipso facto a diplomatist. A versatile 
schemer was a minister at five minutes’ notice. In fact, as we 
learn from Casanova, it was in a sort of routine for ‘‘ the clever” 
to get an introduction to a minister, who, as a probation, tried 
them as a humble instrument, and, according to the dexterity ex- 
hibited, sent them away on more important business. 

From the Italian coast he was looking wistfully over at the 
little island where the game was going on. As he thought of some 
other games played with success, of the men he had known who 
had played them, the scheme that occurred to him was not so far- 
fetched. He had plotted for a throne with Gortz and the Pre- 
tender; he had seen Ripperda and Law rise to seats on only the 
second step lower than a throne. There was a throw for him 
now. 

The deputies detained were Giafferi, Ceccaldi, Aitelli, and 
Rafaelli. Giafferi was a man of a noble and gallant nature, bold, 
brave, temperate, and of the same temper as Paoli. Rafaelli was 
a priest, and with him, or more probably with the canon Orticani, 
an agent of the Corsicans on the mainland, and who was applying 
to all foreign courts in turn to take up “‘ the cause of the Corsi- 
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cans,” he established very close relations. Learning his interest 
with the Wurtemberg family, it was natural that they should turn 
to so influential aman. He saw a great deal of them, talked with 
them over the state of the island, heard their real condition, and 
saw that they were willing to adopt any scheme that would bring 
them help or rescue. When the Emperor at last interposed, the 
whole credit of their release was set down to him. 

Another agent of the Corsicans, Count Rivarola, was living at 
Leghorn—also watching the interests of his countrymen—a gentle- 
man of moderate opinions, well affected to the republic, but whose 
moderation had only exasperated that insane government. Many 
years later, he furnished young Mr. Boswell, who was then going - 
over to the island, with letters, and encouraged him. Theodore, 
passing from Genoa to Leghorn, saw much of this Corsican, and 
had the art to persuade him to come into his plans. No doubt the 
bait he hung out before Rivarola and the other deputies’ eyes was 
the influence he possessed at the Emperor’s court; and he was not 
long in persuading them that the sole chance for the islanders was 
to consolidate themselves into a monarchy, and that this step would 
be a safeguard against those wretched internal quarrels which helped 
to make them the prey of a foreign power. The result of these 
discussions was, that Theodore actually proposed that they should 
get the consent of their countrymen to make him king, in return 
for which he engaged to procure them the protection of a great 
power, to furnish them with stores, arms, and all sorts of supplies. 
He would not ask them to fulfil their part of the contract until he 
had given earnest, as it were, of his, and had arrived with ships 
and stores. This singular arrangement: was duly concluded; and 
the daring adventurer had then to think how he was to set about 
his scheme. 

At this time there were two other adventurers on the boards, 
who were known to Theodore, and whom he thought of at this 
stage of his programme. One was the famous Bonneval, then at 
Constantinople, later a distinguished renegade, who donned the tur- 
ban and became Osman Pasha; the other was Racocksky, who had 
been Prince of Transylvania, but had been deprived of his kingdom, 
and had gone to Turkey, to the Grand Seignior, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. He did not long hesitate. 

Theodore, after trying the ministers of Spain and other courts, 
at last took the energetic step of sailing for Constantinople. The 
voyage was then a perilous one; but the adventurer did not want 
for courage. Even thirty years later, the charming waters between 
Leghorn and the African coast were swept by pirates, and the 
name of Barbary corsairs made the Laird of Auchinleck pause before 
he could bring himself to embark. It was said that Theodore was 
captured, and carried to Algiers, where he was imprisoned, and only 
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released on payment of a thousand sequins. He at last got success- 
fully to Pera, where he saw Racocksky, whom he dazzled with a plan 
for the recovery of his lost throne. He mapped-out a scheme, in 
which the Turks were to cross over and make a new invasion of the 
empire, and so excited his hopes, that Theodore was introduced to 
Bonneval. That was not to be the last embassy made to the rene- 
gade. A few years later, Casanova, who, as it were, holds up a 
torch by which we can read the history of his brethren, came on a 
mission from an important cardinal at Rome to this clever adven- 
turer, and gives a graphic account of the portly European Pasha 
and his ‘library,’’ where the Turkish neophyte kept his European 
wines. We can hardly accept the glittering programme which this 
company of adventurers are said to have mapped-out; but we may 
conceive that the adroit and persevering Theodore could have so far 
prevailed as to have received letters and promises of patronage, and 
perhaps substantial assistance, in the scheme he was meditating. 

He next appeared at Tunis, worked on the merchants, contrived 
to draw in the English consul, who, like his nation, favoured the 
‘*brave Corsicans ;” and at last this indefatigable man succeeded 
in so far discounting his future chances as to obtain, either from the 
Dey or from the merchants, sufficient to equip his theatrical little 
expedition. There was a wise policy in his starting from that Afri- 
can coast, for he brought with him a dim and Eastern sense of 
grandeur and support. All these operations, this journeying about, 
these applications to the various courts, took two or three years. 
He was certainly a gallant adventurer, and his perseverance deserved 
to be rewarded. He had now succeeded. His little flotilla was lying 
in the Bay of Aleria; this theatrical chevalier was sleeping on the. 
first night of his arrival, having cast off his scarlet caftan; and the 
impulsive Corsicans believed they had now among them a saviour 
who would raise up their nation. The likeness to the Ivish still 
continues, who during the old rebellion were always looking out for 
strangers to make a descent on the coast ‘‘ dressed in green and 
gold.” 

But that was to be about the most romantic scene of the whole 
piece. With the next morning the more serious business was to 
commence. As was mentioned, the news spread far and wide, and 
reached Genoa at once, which was only a day’s sail away. They 
were half frantic with rage, but were more affected with spite. 
They sent abroad almost absurd little biographies, depicting him in 
the most infamous colours. But both the islanders and Theodore 
himself behaved with moderation, not advancing hastily, but making 
sure of their ground. He spoke to the leaders with great candour, 
and told them that the ships they saw were only a portion of 
the succours that were to arrive; that more was on its way—a de- 
claration which proved to be correct within a few weeks, But he 
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declared to them, with great plainness, that what he wished for was 
the crown; that it would be for their interests as well as for his; 
and that his relations with the various courts, powerful as they were 
now, would be on quite a different footing when he should be able to 
address them as an elected king. 

This ingenious argument had its effect. Giafferi and Paoli, with 
Costa, the leading lawyer of the country, were no hot-headed pa- 
triots, but wise and thoughtful men. They weighed the matter, 
and agreed in the mean time that he should take the title of viceroy, 
until a formal appeal should have been made to the people. Mean- 
while he assumed all the trappings of state. Cannon and sentries 
were placed at the door of the bishop’s palace. He was served off 
silver; he went to the cathedral in state, and attended by guards. 
Then Giafferi and the deputies gave out to the people what they had 
kept secret—that it was to him they owed their liberation from the 
Genoese dungeons. A wonderful being! Even his titles rang out 
sonorously : the Lord Theodore, Grandee of Spain, a Lord of Eng- 
land, a Peer of France, a Count of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
a Prince of the Holy See! 

In this elation he could not resist writing the glorious news to a 
relation in his native town, a Baron Drost, to whom he wrote affec- 
tionately after an interval of many years.* This person had been a 
sort of guardian of Theodore’s childhood at Brandenburg and in the 
regions about Rouschenberg, where various cousins were staying ; 
and after an interval of long years, Theodore recalls himself to his 
recollection. He glosses over with some odd apologies his own wild 
career and disappearance, laying it all to the account of ‘‘ the dis- 
order and disarrangement occasioned by some evil-minded persons, 
and perhaps also through my natural desire to travel incognito.” 
His sole aim all this time was to return triumphantly home, and 
provide for these relatives, and ‘‘ annihilate the calumnies’’ that had 
been sown abroad about him. In fact, this would seem to mean 
that he had been cast off by his family, who were scandalised by his 
irregular escapades. Now, however, he had the pleasure to announce 
to them—and a most piquant announcement it must have been— 
that he had attained to his present glittering elevation ; and all he 
was anxious for was, that his friends and relations should come out 
and gather round him, and share in his great good fortune. 

There is a strain of exalted piety all through this curious pro- 
duction, in which he speaks a good deal of the ‘‘ divine assistance,” 
and of his aim to make the whole enterprise ‘‘redound more to the 


* This letter is given in the little French Mémoires Secrets ; but Gregorovius, the 
delightful Corsican traveller, says he saw the original in ms. in the island. This 
curious corroboration of what one would at first be inclined to treat as a bit of 
romance, and the work of mere book-makers, induces us to accept other details as 
founded on fact. 
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honour of God and the good of his neighbour,” attributing all his 
success ‘‘to the grace of God.” This was, no doubt, chosen to 
suit the naturally fervent tempers of the Corsicans, who mingled 
with their patriotism a very high strain of devotion. This document 
was dated only a few days after his arrival; and in due time the 
Baron Drost accepted the invitation, and set out to join his royal 
relative. 

There is a curious link between this adventurer and a remark- 
able man of our own day, who also won a kingdom, not for himself, 
but for another. It is strange to think that Theodore’s blood runs 
in the veins of Joseph Garibaldi, and may be accountable for those 
daring freaks which have made that name famous. Among those 
who had joined him was a certain Giovanni Battista Sinabaldi; and 
this Corsican he despatched home to Westphalia with the letter to 
Baron Drost, or as some say to his mother, still alive, and living 
close to Ruggeberg. The envoy arrived in safety, and was greatly 
struck by the charms of Catherine, Theodore’s sister. He wrote 
for Theodore’s consent to their union, which was graciously accorded. 
The pair settled later at Nice, where the husband became a doctor, 
and his son is said to have been the grandfather of Joseph Garibaldi. 
If this be so—and it is attested by a registry lately discovered at 
Ruggeberg—the bold captain at Marsala is the nearest claimant to 
that kingdom of Ivetdt.* No doubt the same messenger brought 
back Theodore’s son, a lad of about ten years old, and dignified 
with the name of the ‘‘ Prince of Caprera.” He too was to have 
a dismal history of his own, and was old enough then to be able 
later to recall the curious and romantic scenes of his early boyhood. 
It was of course said, and often repeated, that various European 
powers were working behind the scenes. This was the belief of 
the Marquis d’Argens. There could be no doubt that vague assur- 
ances were given to him of some support in the future; but they 
were afraid to interfere, as it was known that the Emperor and the 
French court, while hesitating themselves, would resent and not 
tolerate the appearance of any great power on the stage. These 
great supporters of the divine-right theory were known to be look- 
ing with jealousy on this mushroom monarchy, which yet seemed 
to have a greater vitality than might be expected from a mushroom 


origin. 


* See Atheneum, 1860. Inthe old French memoir the name is Sinabaldi, not 
Garibaldi; but this makes little difference. 





